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THE WAGES OF STARVATION. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Ir we take our stand at some of the doors; tossing your feathers and ribbons in the air, 
where innumerable slop-shop venders chalk out : spreading your gleaming silks, laughing in care- 
the work on which salter drops will fall than ; less prodigality as you count the fabulous price 
the spray of old ocean, we shall see the slaves ¢ you have paid for some unneeded luxury—do 
of the needle. On their bloodless lips, their § you wonder, we repeat, that the bitter thought 
thin cheeks, their cold, wrinkled brows, in their $ crosses their bleeding hearts, ‘“‘Why has God 
gleaming eyes, bright with the fires that disease : made us to differ?” Do they not know that the 
and want have kindled, behold the marks of $ cost of the lace, hidden by your luxurious gar- 
slavery. See them go by, each with her heavy ; ments, would give their puny-faced children food 
bundle, a hopeless, hapless, haggard glance of 3 for many a day? And in addition, do they not 
woe stamped there by the rapacity of man, < feel the contempt of your loo%, or your smile, 
making the whole face unearthly and repulsive. }as you pass them? Are not the hearts that 


“I never see such people!” says the well-to- 
do matron—‘‘I never meet them. I have always 
thought their woes overdrawn.” No—it is very 
true that you never meet such persons, you who 
have a strong and loving arm to labor for you, 
while in your comfortable home you tend your 
babes and your household. These poor crea- 
tures never come to your door. They are too 
proud to beg, while a cracker and a glass of cold 
water will keep their miserable life within them. 
They do not live in respectable streets, mar- 
gined by long rows of decent houses with num- 


bers on the doors, and thriving grocers’ shops ; 


atevery corner. No, no; too happy they esteem 
themselves if they can get a little room in some 
out-of-the-way house, up an old alley or a court 
that is not cursed by absolute vulgarity, but 
where poor, honest folks like themselves live in 
decency, if not in comfort. 

“T never see such people!” says the fashion- 
able promenader. Never! we dare say. Toiling 
bundles of slop-work seldom exhibit themselves 
on streets consecrated to wealth and display. 
Their ragged shawls and old-fashioned bonnets, 
their meagre forms and hollow eyes would look 
strangely out of place on such a thoroughfare. 
And where want compels them to go, your dainty 
feet never wander, lady of fashion. Do you 


Wonder when sometimes they see you from afar, 
Vou. XXXVI.—9 


; grip tugging at their vitals. 





feebly warm their bosoms human? Are they 


Snot formed of flesh and blood in no way less 


worthy of pampering care, fine food, and rai- 
ment, than your own? 

No, probably you never do see them—never 
think of them. You have heard of the dark, 
ill-lighted dens, in crooked streets where men 
give out slop-work—but what then? 

This! that women, old and young, frail in 
health, miserable in attire, bend over the coarse 
duck, or canvas, or cloth, for fourteen hours of 
every weary day and evening. In the winter’s 
cold—in the summer’s heat. With moaning babes 
upon their laps. With sick and dying husbands 
beside them. With mumbling, and perhaps half 
idiotic parents sometimes dependent upon their 
trembling fingers. With the deep, red blaze of 
consumption burning on their cheeks, its deadly 
Thus they sit and 
stitch, and press, and weep scalding tears, and 
suffer hunger—and work—for what? ‘Twenty- 
five cents, to be taken out in store goods at 
the highest rate of prices, or to submit to the 
reduction of ten per centum when cash is paid.” 

‘Cruel! cruel task masters!” Men who dress 
in broadcloth and fare sumptuously—men who 


: talk in high-sounding language on the evils of 


the day, and propose measures and suggest re- 
medies. Men who hire pews in fashionable 
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ITALIAN MEMORIES. 
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churches—is it only thoughtlessness in you that § § He sees how truth and mercy and equity are 


leads you to overlook this worse than heathen $ crushed under the golden heel of avarice. 
treatment of women in—professedly—Christian } for there is a God. 
Can you find no time to redress the} though his purposes may seem to be—though 


cities ?. 
wrongs of those who cannot help themselves? 
Do you believe that in this thing you will be 
held guiltless? And you who may be adding 
dollar to dollar, by the discriminate murder; 
(discriminate since it is only the poor widow, 
the helpless orphan you murder, ) have you really 
and entirely given up all faith as you have all 
hope in a hereafter? 

There is a just God to whom the cries of such 
victims ascend continually, and He will not hold 
guiltless whoever grinds the face of the poor. 





Yes, 
Shrouded in mysteries 


the great books of his dealings with mankind 
appear untranslatable to mortal eyes, still He 
liveth and sitteth unmoved upon the throne of 
Justice. As men pass by birth or by death in 
and out of the portals of this minor existence, 
He with His angels taketh note of their dealings 
by-the-way, with the poor, and their injustice 
to the helpless and down-trodden—and, terrible 
thought! as they have meted out mercy to others, 
so mercy will be meted out to them in the great 
hereafter. 





ITALIAN MEMORIES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


WE rode from Naples down the gleaming shore, 
Where like a dream of peace Sorrento lies— 
Two strangers but a little time before, 
Grown to quick brotherhood beneath those skies. 


Two wanderers who had met from far off strands, 
Nor spoke the accents of each other’s tongue— 
Soft as the poesy of other lands 
About our lips the Roman accents clung. 


He from the grand old Scandinavian clime 
Had sought the fragrance of ‘those orange bowers; 
I from this land which has not reaclied its prime, 
Had trod my pathway to that haunt of flowers. 


The strength which comes when youth is almost past, 
Lay on his soul like incense on a shrine; 

The wreck of ali those hopes that never last, 
The maddening dreams of boyhood still were mine. 


Within the haunt where Tasso dreamed of old, 
Whose vine-wreathed terrace broke upon the bay, 
We saw the sunset turn the sands to gold, 
And heard low ripples where the sea-shells lay. 


The gorgeous crimson faded from the West, 
And kissed the waters with its waning beams, 

Where in the haze an isle lay moored at rest 
Like some enchanted barque in fairy dreams. 





The fickle power of illness’ troubled strength 
Went from me, till I could but lie and weep; 

He sat and watched me for a time—at length 
He soothed me as one calms a child to sleep. 


I gave no sign of that which made my grief, 
He had no need of words to understand— 

I who had roved the world to seek relief, 
Calmed by the gentle pressure of his hand! 


I do not know a single word he spoke, 

But yet their blessed music haunts my dreams; 
A consciousness of life their spell awoke, 

And turned its channel into other streams. 


All night we sat and looked upon the bay, 
The sunlight of the morning saw us part— 
He back to Naples, and I far away, 
To seek the goal he pointed to my heart. 


Through all the weary years that since have fled, 
His words have come like winds o’er dying flowers; 
“Hope still, for we shall find in realms o’erhead 
The rainbow dreams that we have lost in ours!” 


Though now I cannot e’en recall his name, 
I fel the influence of those holy eyes; 
Heveafter I shall know—they’ll glow the same 
When he is ’mid the angels in the skies. 
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“OUR LIGHT AFFLICTIONS.” 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Au! to-day those tones come pealing 
From that mournful funeral bell; 
Yet around our spirit stealing, 
Angel-whispers, “It is well.” 
For this little life is lifting 
Off the shadows from the soul, 
While we tearfully are drifting 
Onward toward our future goal. 


We are richer when our cherished 
Pass in silence from our side; 
Whon our brightest hopes have perished, 
And in all their glory died. 
Richer for these “light afflictions ;” 
He bore heavier for our sakes— 
Richer, for those earthly frictions 
Show us where Heaven’s morning breaks. 





A LOVE 


BY A. L. 


Yes, this is a love story, as full of the tender s 
passion as the brimming over of my heart can § 
make it. I warn away all who do not like the § 
subject. 3 

It was a beautiful evening in summer, and the ¢ 
little crescent moon was just sinking behind the ; 
Palisades, with the evening star almost in its § 
arms. The broad bosom of the Hudson was § 
smooth as @ mirror, and on the west side re- } 

flected the grey, beetling, rocky wall, while on 
the east it glowed under the soft evening sky, : 
only broken by the rippling wake of a lazy little ; 
sloop, which dreamily floated down stream, with } 
its sail now rosy, now shaded, and its reflection ; 
lying clear beside it. 

As I had just escaped from the sultry city § 
turmoil, from staring bricks and flaring gas- 3 
lights, it was like the beatitude of heaven to be 
here, and so keenly alive to all God’s gifts. Yet 
happy as I was, there was a deeper joy in store 
for me, that of hearing him I loved, praised and 
proved a true and noble man. 

I had only begun to suspect that he was : 
strangely dear to me; and he had never told 
me that I was anything to him—but when his 
sister came that night, and sat beside me upon } 
the old oak seat, saying, 

“Do you know that Albert is to be here to- 
night, about ten o’clock?” I felt my heart stop } 
beating for joyful surprise, and then throb with } 
joyful fear. ’ : 

I said not a word in reply. Such a tumult, 
such an unexpected and alarming confusion : 
arose in my breast, that I sat silent in amaze- 3 
ment at myself. She filled my cup of joy still 
fuller. : 

“And I guess who brings him so suddenly,” $ : 
she added, archly. ‘My yesterday’s letter let $ 
him know you were here for two days only; and : 
behold, a telegram tells us to prepare for him 
to-night. He will be here this whole week—and ° 
you too.” N 

In growing wonder at myself I was still silent. : 
It seemed to please his sister, for she took my 8 
hand, and said, 

“Oh, you do not know what a noble fellow he 
is, Lois. To-night, before he comes, I will tell 
you all the manly struggles he has gone through 
for our sakes since we came here, strangers.” 
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I cannot, of course, relate the circumstances 
$she communicated, but they made Albert Ed- 
$ wards a hero in my eyes, and I felt that my 
exultation, my pride, my heartfelt thankfulness 
must have root in some deep, fervent regard for 
him. I knew that it must be more than mere 
pride in human nobleness, or disinterested plea- 
sure in the good-luck of my friend in having 
such a brother. 

I thought my happiness was now full—but I 
Shad a yet more glowing draught forced to my 
lips. It was after ten, but I did not know it, 
when Maggie suddenly sprang up, and ran to 
meet a coming footstep, and in two minutes 


$ more she stood beside me holding her brother’s 


hand, and calling upon me to rejoice with her. 

Then she was suddenly gone, and in a whirl 
of thought and feeling, I was listening to words 
which make me happy yet—yes, make me cry 
with happiness yet. 

It was no formal proposal, but an unpremedi- 
tated, I may say an accidental, betrayal of his 
feeling toward me. I had suspected his love for 
me still less than mine for him, and the incre- 
dulity of my too happy heart had scarcely time 
to melt into transport, when I was hastily sum- 
moned home to the city, by a messenger sent 
from my father, who was ill. I left that even- 
ing, just one hour after Albert’s arrival, and so 
my week’s pleasure was cut short, 

My father was quite well the next day, but 
he seemed to need my presence, for he had no 
household superintendent when I was away, ‘afd 
no other dear woman to pay him the little attethg® 


g Hons he craved. My mother was dead, and I 


had no sister, nor had he. 

A week after my return, we went to a fruit 
supper, given by one of his friends; and as it 
was a sultry night, we sat in a half-lighted room 


3 listening to some very fine music, both instru- 


mental and vocal. I was close beside my father, 
and Albert very near us both. A lady sang 
Montrose’s love song, and when she came to the 
words, * 


“He eithor fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose his all.” 


Albert in not a little excitement looked toward 
me. My father saw him, and knew all. I was 
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sure he did by the closing of his lips in » his most s ¢ your father about whether, in consideration of 
determined and thoughtful manner. I knew he: : his former correct and high-minded conduct, 
liked Albert—but then fathers are so prudential ; this sudden lapse should not be called temporary 
about the “ability to support a wife,” that I$ insanity and leniently dealt with. Of course this 
trembled. No sooner had the singer paused than matter is not to be spoken of.” Then she talked 
my father said, 3 on other topics, and as the room was dim, her 
‘Delightful old song, and delightfully sung, ; careless eyes did not see what she had done to 
but I don’t like the moral. A young man should 3 me. 
fear to put his fate to the touch, especially when 3 3 My father saw the effects of the blow I re- 
he is not in a position to meet any fate. Sup- ceived, when an hour later he came to me after 
pose now that the lover were a young man of parting from our friends at the front door. He 
slender means—if he were sure of a refusal he } saw it plainly, though I had shed no tear. He 
might put the question as much as he pleased, } came and kissed me with quivering lips, saying, 
and no harm cone. But should the lady accept, } 3 “She told you cruelly, my child, I dare say, and 
and he be in no position to maintain her, I think } * I meant to have done it gently. But I know that 
he had been wiser to fear touching off his fate} the grief with you is rather in the thing told, 
quite so soon. Such rashness would condemn 3 than the a of telling it. I could not save you 
any man with me.” $ that pain.” 
‘‘Oh, dear brother!” said my aunt, laughing. ‘*Father, he cannot be guilty.” 
“How you are twisting the song to suit Lois’s Mi: child, he is most undoubtedly guilty. I 
lovers!”” She had no idea that one of them was ; have heard every particular, and I am sure he 
present, having never known that we were even } is agaist Ah, daughter, I wish I could hold 
acquainted. $ a different opinion, for I blame myself not a little 
“Yes,” my father answered, in a careless way, $ for this young man’s fall. I placed a temptation 
“*T want chances to express that opinion, and so to evil in his way when I intimated to him that 
I never lose one.” : he must be well off, or not ask for you. I must 
Albert felt that that opinion was leveled at him, } stand his friend now, and I will.” 
as I saw by his pallor. He left my side, for the ‘*By trusting him, father, and being sure that 
first time that evening, and did not come back. 3 he will prove his innocence.” 
I slunk into my own heart, and had no more ‘“*My dear Lois, this young man has been 
happiness that night. weighed in the balance and found wanting. He 
For six months matters remained quiet. Weis unworthy. You must see him no more. You 
never met except casually, and rarely, but every 3 $ must close your heart upon him.” 
time we did so, I saw and felt how Albert was; “Yes, to shut him in,” said I, passionately; 
striving for patience, how he was working him- } ‘‘and to shut all the rest of the world out. He 
self almost to death for me, and how keenly he $ shall hear from me that J do not believe him 
searched my face to know whether I were for- é guilty—if you will let me tell him, father.” 
getting him. He never spoke one word to me: My father sighed painfully. I distrusted his 
of his hopes or feelings. RN < judgment, but I could not help it—it was impos- 
One morning my father’s old friend, Mr. Wil- : sible that my idol should be of clay. With both 
liams, called to see him; and his daughter, who ; pity and reproach for me, he replied, 
accompanied him, remained in the parlor with : ‘If he asks you whether you think him inno- 
e, while our parents were closeted in the office. ° 3 Scent of this forgery, you shall tell him, but not 
She was as much confided in by her father as I $ otherwise.” 
was by mine, and often acted as his private sec- ; I knew Albert never would ask. If he would 
retary. ’ make no advances when merely pecuniary reasons 
‘I have great news to tell you,” she began. } S deterred him, how certain was he to maintain 
“You know Albert Edwards, of our firm, don’t : silence when his dishonor seemed to stand be- 
you? He is in the Co. this year.” S tween us! It was as I was sure it would be. 
**Yes, I do,” I stammered. Mr. Edwards indignantly refused to be quietly 
‘*Well, he has forged our name, and was pre- $ ; punished for his fault and left to his conscience. 
vented by a mere accident from getting twenty } He scorned the mercy of the firm he was accused 
thousand dollars from bank, which was placed 3 of robbing, and demanded a trial. He was con- 
there on deposit only day before yesterday. They ; victed and sent to prison. Circumstantial evi- 
say he has lately expressed almost frantic wishes $ dence was against him, and he a stranger in the 
to be wealthy, so I suppose he lost all sense of } country. 
honor in this desire. Father has come toconsult’ I lost my health suddenly, and my father took 
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meto Europe. We did not return for five years, ; friend of my father, which he soon became. 
and meanwhile heard nothing of Albert, who was : And watching only increased my esteem for 
fulfilling his hard sentence. Shim, and my pleasure in the task. Every time 

As soon as we were re-established in a house : I saw him prove himself true, tender-hearted, 
on Fifth Avenue, our friends began to call upon ¢ ; or brave in duty, I rejoiced with joy unspeak- 
us,and among them came our minister. He was $ Sable. He proved thus that man can be all this. 
exceedingly beloved by his people, and with good $ He was clearing away the noisome vapors that 
reason, for his noble head was but the outward $ had arisen about my soul to impede its aspira- 
sign of the inner man—a man pure and strong in ; tion, to darken its perceptions, to drown its 
love and intellect. He had a genial and forcible { hopes. He was letting God’s pure sunlight into 
personal influence, which gave him a great and 3 my heart, which had been dark and cold without 
sweet power over all who met him. To me he it, and I thanked him with every fibre of my 
was even more than to others, for in feature he } renovated being. 
resembled Albert. How often did my eyes fill : He saw that I did. He saw that upon him my 
with tears, and my throat with sobs, as I thought $ eye delighted to dwell—that my heart reposed 
that Albert’s face would be as old as his before $ in trust upon him—that he had power to calm 
I could see it again! 3 and console me—and he fell into a mistake. 

And yet I had not been quite true to my love. I saw in him not a man—but mankind—not a 
Thad doubted its inspirer at last; but only be- : fascinating individual—but a fascinating testi- 
cause I had learned to doubt his whole sex—yes, : mony that man was made in the image of God. 
the whole race. I think my sorrow embittered } He made a mistake—for apart from the fact he 
my father’s heart against mankind, for he grew $ stood for man’s patent nobility, to me he was 
distrustful of every one, and justified his suspi- } * dear only because, or mostly because he resem- 
cions to me by carefully showing me the ruling 3 ; bled Albert. 
motive for many a deed I should have thought § : Through gratitude to one who had lifted the 
good, had he not proved to me the low aim which 3 $ dark and smofhering veil from my soul, I was 
led to it. : ready and willing to do for him every little ser- 

“All alike—all alike!” he often exclaimed. ; vice possible. I dare say I was often officious. 
“There is no downright honesty among men. ; But I should have been very chary of good offices 
They all make compromises with their con-‘if I had had a guilty and unsought love to con- 
sciences. Principle compromised is principle ; ceal. 
sacrificed, and no one sees that but an old man}: _ I first discovered his error, when one day after 
like myself. They can’t even see the truth.” fa week’s visit to us at my father’s country-seat, 

Iwas not very self-reliant. I knew that my } he came to bid us good-bye. He was very dear 
father had a ripe judgment, and thirty years’ : to my father, who turned aside from expressing 
more experience than I had. So I believed him, heartfelt regret at his guest’s departure, to hide 
and thought all men unworthy of trust, and good } the easy tears of age. 
seeming men hypocritical. My eyes were sympathetically affected, and 

The world was dark to me in those days, be- 3 } my heart was running over with gratitude to one 
cause I hid my eyes from the light of outward } 3 who so cheered my father’s lonely days with his 
goodness, and closed my inner sense against the $ ‘friendship. I stooped and kissed the kind hand 
testimony to man’s integrity, which my instinct $ $ which had just pressed his. 

Whispered. I had no interest in life, or the: I was no sentimental Miss given to demonstra- 
World, and only a forced and selfish care to be } tions of feeling. Such an act was unprecedented 
happier in the world to come, and—to speak § for me, and quite unexpected by him. I blushed 
unreservedly the true state of my mind—to get: } at my rash impulsiveness, and trembled to think 
among @ better set of people there. : ¢ that I might have offended, by infringing the 

But from the moment I heard Mr Phillips $ dignity of the man of God. 

Preach, my soul took new hope, and bowed in $ : Ah, well—I suppose my emotion did look very 
Sweet and long unfelt reverence. It sang ex- } : like the tender passion which speaks usually only 
ultingly, “Behold a man, indeed, in whom there § ‘ by tears, blushes, trembling, and kisses. My up- 
is no guile.” And I thought if one may be good § S ward glance caught sight of a perplexed and 
another may, and Albert is wronged by his ? ® pained look, and saw it melt into an expression 
Prison walls. 3 * of sorrowful reproof. 

It grew to be my delight to watch Mr. Phillips § ; His thought came to me like a stab. Fora 
in every relation of life, as husband, father, * moment I was indignant, and turned angrily 
Pastor, politician; above all, as the intimate ‘ away. That action, too, might be naturally 
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misunderstood. It looked like quick, girlish 3 that my father was ill again. I could no longer 
shame. There is but One who can read hearts $ feel indifferent about his suspicion, nor amused 
aright. at it. It weighed upon my mind, and made my 
How shall I undeceive him? was my absorbing $ eyelids prone to fall, and my color swift to rise 
thought for a week afterward: and then I came } in his presence. 
to the determination never to take means to con- Then came pangs of remorse for a fancied sin, 
vince him of his error. To be convinced by my 3 and seasons when my reason indignantly repelled 
direct act would cruelly mortify him. I would $ the thought of any wrong; in short, such a mud- 
earefully conceal my knowledge of his suspicion, } dle of ideas that I was almost distracted. I had 
and the truth must surely manifest itself in time. 3 been careless of my dignity, I knew. Had I been 
I would not abate one expression of my loving 3 : careless of my rectitude? This tormenting ques- 
reverence. He should learn to recognize it for $ ; tion so pursued me that I had no peace nor rest. 
what it really was. I could safely smile at him, $ ; I had been in the habit of walking past the 
and yet honor him. : States’ Prison every morning since my return 
And so the next time I met him, it was with 3 ; 3 from Europe, but now I began to fear I had no 
the same impulsive abandon to the only feeling $ $right to give myself the indulgence of this sad 
I had for him, which I knew to be a good and § pleasure. Was I good enough for the noble and 
worthy one. I never set a watch upon my words 3 wronged man who was wearing out his best days 
or actions. ‘Truth will out,” I said, ‘‘and the: there? This thought caused my bitterest tears. 
sooner, if I act naturally as my feelings dictate.” ; What a strange hallucination I was under! Not 
I forgot that a preconceived opinion may throw $ from a sense of general unworthiness, for that I 
a glamour over the wisest eyes. N S feel to this day, but of unworthiness in the par- 
Believing as he did of me, how gently did he : ticular of not loving Albert with my whole heart. 
deal with me! He would have me cured by my 3 One day I found, upon my return home from 
own inward sense of right, and not by his harsh, } this walk, that Mr. Phillips had come in a car- 
outward act. So his manner to me was guarded ; riage to take me to some man who was dying, 
and paternal, but tenderly considerate; mine to}and wished to see me. My father was well 
him was ever affectionately, zealously respectful, g enough to accompany us, and as I entered the 
and I utterly ignored his secret suspicion. $ miserable boarding-house chamber of the sick 
This was wrong on both sides. He thought, } man leaning upon his arm, he at once recog- 
‘«She is trembling on the brink of culpability, 3 ; ’ nized in the invalid the confidential clerk of the 
but so long as I steady her there, and she does $ firm Albert had once belonged to. 








not fall, I am blameless.” ; ‘Be prepared and firm,” he whispered to me; 
He should have led his sheep back to safe pas- : **that is Mr. <3 


tures, even by shame and terror. $ I guessed what was to come, and trembled so 
I said, smiling inwardly, ‘‘ He believes that he that I could not stand. Mr. Phillips gave mea 
fills my heart—but he is self-deceived—I am : chair ‘by the bedside, and the sick man turned 
blameless.” 3 his eyes upon me. 
I should not have compromised my renew | ‘Are you the lady Albert Edwards hoped to 
dignity, nor laid my purity open to suspicion to marry? Miss W. ad 
; 





spare his feelings. Our friendship was under- “Tam Miss W——-,” I said, faintly. 
mined by this mutual falseness. I wish he had} ‘‘I wronged them all, and you most perhaps.” 
bravely taken me to task, and I had roundly re- } He blushed till the strange red seemed burning 
plied to him. Instead of that he simply tried through that emaciated face: and after an effort 
by studied tone, and guarded word, and little } went on, ‘“‘Albert Edwards was my best friend. 
chilling ways to ward off my affection, and 1} He let me into his closest confidence. He told 
laughed at his taking these pains for nothing, 3 3 me how hard he was working for your sake, Miss 
and then mourned the last pleasure of confidence W——. Inever could keep another’s secret: and 
and frank intercourse. $so the other fellows soon knew why he was 80 
Other evils followed. The same reliance in $ s wild to get rich. That was why, when that— 
others which once led me to doubt all mankind $ : ‘that check was sent back, he was suspected of 
against my better sense, now began to make me } being guilty of it.” He paused, flushed deeper 
distrustful myself. ‘He is wiser than I,” my § i yet, and groaned. ‘I couldn’t face the expo- 
fears said; “‘perhaps he reads me more clearly § sure—I always was a moral coward. I even 
than I do myself:” and so I began to be con- $ helped to throw the blame on Edward. He has 
scious and awkward in the presence of our } suffered in prison; and I have suffered unto 
minister, who was almost a daily guest, now ‘ S death out of it; and you—well, I suppose I have 
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quflering of yours too on my conscience. I could N Mr. Ph 
ill t 

not die without righting Edwards, of course, and } Ne deep angry duh dyed Alber?’ wee mre 
I wanted to hear from her own lips that the only ; N “Excuse me, sir, "eaid he re in b i 
woman I ever wronged would forgive me. Yes, * T can have no real int Lig ith alata 
thank——if I have cheated men, and played the : “Will you—calml Sail aia shed 
deuce with myself by drink, I never injured any S dear and reverend friend area 
woman but yourself—for ‘ a “dy? 
you say <a forgive me prong rs th sme remem age fa a 

" e t j sé 
confession before a magistrate, and die in peace.” § t walls: “she monaco Kaswrarente ree 2 

My father instantly left to summon one, and, $ office hs niin tahcone mieanaaeioas 
as well as I could for tears of joy for Albert’s : - ry Bo Seal sti See uiseeamine 
justification, and sorrow for the dying man, I; the ane nt penis erence ery 
comforted him by my earnest pardon. He ecked | the pain Sanwa aks AR 

world.” 
me to shake hands with him, and extended such § 3 My fri ” sai : 
’ sey d, ? li $ 
cold and wasted fingers, that for very pity I could $ ; gr scm aitehen tr OU 
a. " “ peg pity I cou 3 to me, and by a look claiming my attention, “I 
arm a 

oo i aera ae ; CT ey that I myself did believe I engrossed 
ail eae yt ° + nat ady’ 8 regard. This humiliating admission 
eons p y touched and wept } is my just punishment, and I accept it.” 

“‘T have no desire to hear your conf 

nea P your confession, nor 
a al i A ot «but now 3 witness your humiliation,” said Albert, sadly. 

eileen eck oo chee Yolds ‘ All I ask is to be left i in quiet to dream of an- 
eget pale pe im, and} rg Hae for this has been no tender home, 

nce = pro . 3 but literally a prison-house to me, and promises 
onde : ome . the carriage alone; and y me nothing better in future.” 

e hours afterward my fath 

ee hadi yi iy ag Raa $ “I have a secret satisfaction in owning up to 
steps to set Albert free, and the next da pond ; = ePruepifisa geet sie ton Anti 
TTI ciocn Sor tan y : shows that I now see it clearly. I did not come 

ee an id 9 at to 7 however, for this, but to announce a 

I saw the dreaded struggle begin in my father’s N a oi a a ace on Cae inna 
mind. Though Albert had suffered so wrongfully her thoughts.” eater = eee 
and though I had been s ing; ; i 
SUE rte. tim 1 sew shot tap Cxltnr contd {bre bots rattnnt te abv bor ork Somer ae 

’ 2 have before refused to h i 
hardly saga a man from the States’ Prison as}I am publicly proved er ~reetera ory ‘aa 
son-in-law, and would keep us apart if he could ° ti “ , 

I awaited his speaking ake i harwe ts tas tee hoit i i 
my face, he had no heart to say what he at last § ; < his hand ad en iis Saag. 
resolved upon, but evaded the direct t nee 
demurring at my going to Albert, pode nl ae ca i tal oe ennai 
patiently for him to come tome. Asif he ont 3 and seeadtit Pon mertbnagire te nt te 00 
would have come after being warned off again, 3 : lighted ! . Te ee ae 
as he had been once before b ! : 

y my father! $ Miss W— 

‘He may be pained by seeing ~ when pride ; Pay all : ou. ze ol renee ¥ Soe 
forbids his sueing for your hand,” he suggested. I Sienna posite ay 

“If I can grant it, he shall have the ch , 

SS tagane papel pera pond at to: P Albert sat down, and strove for composure. 
Medea toe ke you for-; In two minutes, which seemed an hour, he had 
sb . go to the prison to-} 3 gained it, and Mr. Phillips opened the door for 

The next day we went, at the appoi ! ‘ 

ointed h $ P i 
to end that long, saa teh Beak alam My : ary! ye es aa at omen 
aaa pi § . : my face was quiet as Albert’s. Our hands 
posted at the door of the cell, ; met and ted i i i 
“spamaenpipliustaiy mage beg hi } parted in a silence we neither dared to 
’ ] $ y i 

oman te theca te i oer was ; break by a word. Nothing could have pleased 
a8 Graphene st oe oo ft my father more than this avoidance of a scene. 
SHR ghana 7 eae 7 et He looked long and anxiously at Albert; while 
Seeeehen tiutatm cusciathaddna ees } Mr. Phillips was explaining the_means of his 
inal taped ac Ge coe oe ich looked } ; complete exculpation, and as he saw the traces 
young and full of hope! { ‘of bitter suffering in that manly, honest face, 
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his heart relented. He turned to me, and saw ; slowly, ‘‘ without feeling hopes which you would 


most earnest pleading in my eyes. 


“We are waiting to take you away from here, 


continued Mr. Phillips. 


“And home with me,” added my father. ‘‘ You 
will really gratify the strongest wish I have, by 


making part of my family for the p 


“<I dare not do that,” said Albert, with’ effort. 
“Then Lois will fall ill again, I suppose, and 


be six or seven years recovering, 
before!” 
Albert looked at me earnestly. 


form part of your household, sir, 


” 


§ 
s 
2 
s 
N 
s 


resent.” 


as she was 


*““T could not 
” he said, 





call ingratitude.” 

“*T surmise the nature of those hopes, and (a 
heavy sigh) will not discourage them. Say no 
more about it now. Come home with me. My 
dear, old friend Phillips, give me your arm. 
Let the young folks follow.” 

I threw my arms about my father’s neck, and 
he whispered a blessing. Before Mr. Phillips’ 
hand had done clasping mine, I kissed it once 
again; but in Albert’s face there was only in- 
credulous joy. 





CASTLE BUILDING. 


Ou, how stately, proud and fair 
Is the “Castle in the Air,” 
Built by us in youthful days! 
Lofty turrets, sun-lit, blaze, 
Battlements and portals shine, 


Garlands round the columns twine; 
Painted windows gleam with light, 


Skies above are blue and bright, 
Fair that castle to the sight! 


Fairy forms flit through each room, 


Banishing all dusk and gloom; 


Hopes and joys—a witching throng— 


Trip in mazy dance along; 


Sweet-toned chimes ring out the hours, 
Gardens bloom with bright-hued flowers; 


Silvery spray cool fountains flirg, 


Gay birds ’mid the green boughs sing— 


Fancy gathers all things fair, 
Precious treasures rich and rare, 
Yor the “Castle in the Air!” 


If earth-scenes a shadow wear 
To the “Castle in the Air,” 
We, for refuge. quickly flee 


In buoyant youth so blithe and free; 


But, ere many years have sped, 


BY LILIAS M 





Paler grows the radiance shed 

O’er the Castle—till it seems 

Dim and mocking, as our dreams; 

One by one its beauties fade— 

As burdens on the heart are laid 

Low we bend, the weight to bear, 

While the “Castle in the Air” 

Scarce can win a look or thought, 

Such the change stern life hath wrongfit! 


Swift years speed—ere life be done 

No airy towers woo the sun; 

No fancied joys the worn heart thrill, 
The pulse of age beats calm and still; 
The Castle, reared in youth’s glad day, 
Is crumbling ’neath a slow decay; 

Yet Memory’s ivy-tendrils cling 

Around the ruin—as to fling 

A sheltering veil of living green 

O’er all the changed and mouldering scene! 
Sometimes like pilgrims, we may twine 
Love’s votive garlands o’er the shrine, 
But oh! not oft—for o’er the soul 

Far other visions gain control, 

Sweet dreams of Heavenly mansions fair 
Obscure all “Castles in the Air!” 





Buzst be the bright and promised bow, 


That sunny Memory paints on years, 


(Like smiles that sweetly look through tears,) 
And spans the shadowy “long ago.” 


This is the charm that binds the past, 
‘With all its yellow fields of thought— 


With pleasant golden fancies fraught, 


Aud skies that never were o’ercast— 


To all the mingled light and gloom, 
That gives the hue to passing hours, 
That colors all the way-side flowers, 


And decks all earth with Eden’s bloom. 


MEMORY. 


BY Cc. L. THOMPSON. 
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Kind Memory in the rays she throws, 
Upon the stage where years before 
We played the joys of childhood o’er, 
The past with mellow radiance glows. 


It is the only light that dare 
Stream through the present, and invade 
The future’s mystic colonnade, 

And gild the shadows flitting there. 


Be banished then all anxious fears— 
God has been true in days before, 
Nerved thus with hope, we doubt no more, 
While Memory paints her bow on years. 





MAGIC MUSIC. 


BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


CHAPTER I. ; ‘“‘Ah, Miss Clara, you will never meet with a 

“Ou, how absurd!” said Clara Wyncherley, } hard one!” the widower said, lugubriously. 
“who'll listen now if I volunteer to read some’ ‘Some conquests,” laughed the piquant young 
Orphic sayings by a muse unknown?” ; ey “grow hard for us after they are made: 

“J, if they are not long,” a piquant young § you cannot guess half the extent of our trials, 
lady responded. ‘‘We, if so we need not be $ ; Mr. Mumford!” 
noticed or thought of,” said the timid eyes of He bowed as if receiving a compliment; the 
three shrinking, blushing girls on a sofa. ‘‘All$ bashful girl on the sofa blushed for him; the 
who appreciate music,” solemnly declared a sen- ; audience smiled; even the stranger seated ata 
timental widower. 3 window, apparently lost in his newspaper, smiled 

Clara was seated in the parlor of a boarding- $ 3 as he left the room, first pausing to pick up the 
house at Pittsfield, a town toward which many § ° offending magazine which lay in his path, and 
strangers are attracted in summer, by its pure ; bowing slightly to Clara, placed it beside her on 

air and beautiful mountain scenery. It was a: a table. 

warm morning, breakfast just over, the plans Miss Wyncherley’s eyes met the eyes of the 
for the day not formed; and ladies abounded $ stranger. She had seen him already, for nothing 
like butterflies on a bed of August blossoms; but $ 3 escaped her generalship: she had read, that her 
Clara, one could see at a glance, had the finest § : voice might attract him, and was dreaming over 
wings of them all. She was handsomely ap- the impression which might be made, and plan- 
pareled, brilliant, commanding, with fine, regu- : ning farther attacks, when he passed, und paused, 
lar features, and the air of one accustomed to and vanished. 

lead in society, and yoke all lesser people to her; ‘‘What eyes!” she said, aloud. ‘Who is this 
car. $ youth, pray—A pollo come down from the clouds? 

“See now what a famous world we should } The face of a poet, the bearing of some glorious 
have if these scribblers arranged it for us!” and knight of old! We must admit him at once to 
she read, in a voice of mocking music—‘ why our circle. Why have you not introduced him, 
always plot and plan? why go through life like ; Mr. Mumford?” 
spiders weaving webs across each path wetread,} ‘‘I thought Miss Wyncherley rather exclusive 
clues for oursélves, traps to impede all others? 3 in her choice of friends ¥ 
Why not rather descend to earth like gentle § “Oh, she is!” interposed the piquant young 
dews, awakening, renewing, purifying, careless { lady, and again the room smiled. Was his elec- 
of greed, willing to let our lot unfold from calm § S tion a proof? 
and healthy spiritual growth? Earth we may} ‘This person has no particular position, is in 
lose: but heaven is opened for the pure in $ S indigent circumstances; a painter, I believe, a 
heart.” ; scribbler, and what not.” 

“Cobwebs! I’d like to know what the author : Clara’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Mr. Mumford, you are 
hag done but spin cobwebs to confuse his read- $ : : mistaken, yes, though you could bring me a hun- 
tr’s brains. What does it all mean?” asked the $ ; S dred parchment proofs, you are mistaken: beg- 
piquant young lady. $ gar was never written in that man’s face!” 

“It is transcendental folly: I cannot perceive “Did I call him a beggar?” asked the clergy- 
any logical sequence in the sentences,” said Mr. ‘man, growing red. ‘He is at least partially 
Mumford, who, besides being a widower, was a $ dependent upon his sister who came hither yes- 
clergyman, and besides being a critic was weav- $ : S terday, who married a rich grocer of New York, 
ing a web to ensnare Miss Wyncherley and her § $s one Spooner. Their house is on the Fifth Avenue, 
great possessions, 3 they are admitted by the fashionables of that 

“Folly, yes,” responded Clara, ‘‘folly to lay ; $ city, but the society of such persons can give no 
aside the prettiest game in all this weary world, $ * distinction to Miss Clara Wyncherley.” 
the art of finesse. I for one enjoy it, believe i in} “Distinction!” said Clara, indignantly. ‘If 
it, Give me no easy conquest !”” he were but some famous father’s a thing 
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in delicate kid gloves and pretty moustache, i ‘Dear child, I care for neither of these.” 

posted in all the freaks of fashion and etiquette,; ‘‘Oh, folly! I have heard you talk of a hut of 
he would deserve admission to our circle, I sup- } hemlock boughs, bread and lentils, and heavenly 
pose, his acquaintance would confer distinction ; art; but I have noticed you enjoy as much as 
on Miss Clara Wyncherley. Oh, think, Mr. § myself the luxuries of our home, the pictures, 
Mumford, if the shepherd cannot go through a } § library, the damask sofas, the fine, large rooms, 
needle’s eye, what will become of his sheep?” : S with saad look of English comfort and Italian 

‘It is impossible for a clergyman to please all $ grace.” 
classes of society,” said Mr. Mumford, crushed,} He was thoughtful, silent, and she supposed 
‘and as I have before mentioned, Miss Clara, } him to be wavering. 

I think of resigning the pastoral charge.” ‘“‘A few years abroad would complete your 

“Pray do not, Mr. Mumford. You are sach $ ; studies; you need tranquillity, leisure, wider 
an origina] in your way, that no one looks to ‘ connections, all for the sake of art. You have 
you as a type of your class, a modern edition of } but to espouse some heiress, and lo! the path is 
Paul and John.” ; open to Italy and the world.” 

As the piquant young lady consoled her cleri-} ‘Destroy the Italy in my heart, for the sake 
cal friend with this sally, Miss Wyncherley swept } of an Italy over the sea, purchase tranquillity 
from the room. * by taking a showy, restless wife, a thousand 

At the doorway stood George Eveleth, the ‘‘in- } dear, insipid friends, and the care of money? 
digent artist,” handsome, serene—surely he had : Dear little Laura, you women are assuredly the 


not listened to their unguarded conversation! 


CHAPTER II. 
**So, brother, we are in Berkshire, your Ame- 


wisest, foolishest things that were ever created.” 

‘And you men the most unmanageable! Think 
$ over my advice: here is Miss Wyncherley at this 
very house—beautiful enough to please an artist, 


rican Switzerland! This Persimmon is a pretty ; immeasurably rich.” 

town, charming drives, I hear—I have sent for ‘‘And with an unmeasured contempt for your 
the carriage and footman, one cannot travel: humble servant. You should have heard the 
about in a hack. We shall make « sensation. { mocking tone in which she read aloud, in my 
But oh, I feel like a girl once more beside you, } very presence, my last contribution to the ‘ Age.’” 
George!” and Mrs. Spooner looked fondly in her ‘‘Unconsciously, I am sure!” 

brother’s face. $ Oh, yes, but very sincerely.” 

“Be like a girl then, let these fopperies of } ‘It meant nothing. She only wanted to hear— 
fashion go; let us drive in an old open wagon ; wanted you, perhaps, to hear her silver tones.” 
as we used: or, what is better, walk along these} ‘‘I forgive her, let me forget! Did I hear you 
shady roads and river banks, and climb these ; say you would join me for a ramble?” 
noble hills.” ; ‘“‘No, thank you! And’one last word, George, 

“Nonsense, romantic child! Such pleasures} do not waste all your time in scrambling over 
were well enough when we had not better; but § hills and watching beside the water-courses. I 
do you not see that we have romance and ele- $ do not need your attention; but pray, oblige me 
gance and ease combined?” $ by being civil to my friends, and amuse your- 

‘In a carriage and livery servants?” $self too by some small flirtation. There is the 

“No. In the advantage of wealth, position, little village girl you wrote about, your sweet 
acknowledged superiority. George, I have a} ‘St. Agnes,’ with her heart of snow: melt that, 
scheme in my head.” Sit will put you in practice. There, don’t look 

‘This little head is too full of schemes,” and } 3 ellie” 
laying his hand on her forehead, George Eveleth 3 3 «T had half forgotten Mary Wells: may the 
turned upward his sister’s fair, young face, Easel God forget me when I trifle with a heart 
‘Laura, will you let this city spoil you?—dwin- ? like hers! Go, your friends are beckoning.” 
die to a woman of the world?” «Will you not join our stroll through the vil- 

It is a good world, worth } lage? Then promise not to start on any excul- 





“Dwindle! no. : 
ruling; and I wish my brother to acquire a place ; sion without your shawl; you are not strong 
in it worthy his talents and opportunities.” 3 from the lung-fever yet.” : 

He looked down at her amused, and the lady} “I promise. Thank you! 
continued, 


And, Laura, if I 
: think of your words, think of mine: do not allow 
‘I am resolved to throw the dazzle of my $ the world to spoil your good heart.” 


wealth and rank about your splendid self, and} ‘*Perhaps, perhaps!” and Eveleth recalled, #8 
thus you may step on to fame and fortune.” ¢she vanished, what “success” had been to her. 
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A husband whose presence made her home un-3; Those sweet dreams came between the heiress’ 
home-like, perverse and dull amid its splendors; < eyes and the pages of her book. She could not 
a child uninteresting and unloved; a circle of s read, she was thinking of all that might have 
flatterers hollow-hearted, alas! as she was grow- ; been, and all that should be, must be—and 
ing. ‘Oh! treacherous, alluring world!” he} thinking thus, was gazing from her window, 


said, ‘“‘how can I save the poor girl from its 
grasp?” and went his way farther than ever 
from worldly ambitions, cares, and vanities. 

And all this while there was, on his behalf, a 
commotion of which he little dreamed, in the } 
apartments of Clara Wyncherley. Whatever the } 
result might be, to captivate this glorious man, 
to see him at her feet, or in her train, watching } 
for her smiles—on this the heiress was bent. In 
most charming toilet, in gayest spirits, she would 


join the morning’s walk; and he, of course, 3 


would join—by noon he woull be an acquaint- 
ance, by afternoon a friend, by evening a lover, 
and then—and Clara’s eyes grew dreamy. What 
of the indigent circumstanc2s? Had she not 
money enough for both?—were not talent and 
manliness—— 

“Yes, Susan, the blue tissue; but first undo 
this braid, I tell you ’tis wrong, it will be unbe- 
coming.” 

Were not talent and manliness rare enough to 
be a prize worth winning? 

Thus as. her patient handmaiden unbraided 
and braided the heavy folds of her hair, did the 
heiress scheme and dream; far down the vista 
of the future she saw sweet visions of dignity, $ 
homage, respect which wealth could never bring. 
Sometimes it was in a tasteful city home—some- 
times a fair Italian villa, but always he was 
there, fond and true as she would make him— 
beautiful as heaven had made him now! 

“That will do!” as Susan, with a sigh of re- 
lief, finished the last braid. ‘‘Now bring the belt 
and ribbons—quick, I am late!” 

“They are not in the box, ma’am.” 

“Stupid! Open the other boxes, the drawers, $ 
look in the other trunks, shake open those mus- 


lins—yes, throw them or the floor, anything, 3 


anything for haste! Will I wear these pale 
trimmings? No, of course not. Turn the trunk 
upside down. Oh, the misery of depending on 
servants!’ 

“The ladies have gone, ma’am. Do you see 
them on the side walk opposite?” 

“Very well, I should have been in no spirits, 
all through your dullness. It’s abominable.” 

“I did not pack the trunks, if you remem- 
ber.” 

“Mary did, or some of you, all torments, all!” 
and taking a book, Miss Wyncherley seated her- 
self by the window, while Susan replaced the 
scattered contents of trunks and boxes. 


when he passed, alone, the object of her visions! 
3 Leaving Miss Wyncherley to her new vexa- 
3 tion, and George Eveleth to his lonely walk, let 
us find what other threads Fate is spinning to 
} finish the web of our little romance. Ah, these 
same threads are telegraph-wires from heart to 
heart, are harp-strings sounding with magic 
» music that repels, or that calls us with sweetest 
: invitation, if we have but senses fine enough to 
, hear! 





CHAPTER III. 
‘On! mother, the dear Lord will surely take 
$ care of us.” 

‘If we take care of ourselves.” 

‘No, if we only accept what He gives. Now 
come to the door, and tell me if ever a more 
; splendid feast of beauty was set forth than shines 
in all this blessed earth! See that deep, quiver- 
ing sky, these leaves all stirring, shining in the 
sun, this dew in the grass, this beaming sun- 
shine, and over peaceful hearts. Come, mother, 
confess that you’re happy.” 

‘*None of us know what is in the future.” 

“God is in the future, isn’t he, as well as 
here?” 

Were worldly wisdom and simple faith hold- 
ing a tourney on earth that day, that here again 
they met and strove in the home of the widow 
and fatherless as well as the gay saloon? 

Hard experience and a desponding temper 
had given Mrs. Wells a habit of distrust. She 
$ was the widow of the village schoolmaster, her 
$ } daughter Mary a sunbeam in the widow’s home, 
3 $ was the St. Agnes of Eveleth’s letters. Gentle, 
3 yet gay, refined, yet full of common sense, sim- 
ple in tastes and habits, lovely as a dream. 

“The Lord has given you good looks, good 
talents, and a very good position, child, you 
‘must employ the only portion he has granted to 
the fatherless!” 

‘‘Dear mother, do not let us plot and plan, [ 
am willing to work, glad and proud to support 
$ you if need be. As for my husband, if he exists 
on earth, I think he will have wit enough to find 
me out, or else be no great loss. Now don’t fret, 
I’m going away for a walk, I will bring- you— 
oh, the divinest water-lilies!” 

“You'll wear yourself out trudging through 
}swamps, you are not strong enough for these 
; long walks, Mary.” 
$ «They cost me no effort as they would you, 
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I’m so happy! The morning air is like wings 
to me, and beauty exhilarates like wine.” 

“Just as her father talked, and died a poor 
schoolmaster,” sighed Mrs. Wells, as Mary de- 
parted, ‘‘the dear child will grow up a stiff old 
maid—if she does not get bitten by vipers in 


the swamp—and likely as not we shall both be } 


buried from the alms-house!” 
And had Mary heard her she would have 


asked, looking upward with her sweet face, “Is } 


not that as near as any earthly dwelling to our 
Father’s house, near as the palace of Dives?” 
Out into the summer morning ghe young girl 
passed, and on through dewy fields and weedy 
river banks. ‘Oh, life, life,’”’ she murmured, 
**so full, so rich, such infinite joy all mine, such 
wide-spread, beautiful existence! My own spirit 
seems to bloom in the clover, to sparkle in the 
lake, to bend and wave in all the blessed trees; 


these butterflies, their wings are mine; the birds $ 


are singing my delight. 
free, so glad, so rich?” 
And angels above her were singing, ‘The $ 
meek shall inherit the earth.” 
‘Ah, here is the bridge, and the railway, } 
what copses of willow-weed, and golden-rod, 3 
and thistles—what a convention of butterflies! § 


Why is my heart so} 


§ ‘All my heart is drawn above, 

> My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine: 
3 I never felt the kiss of love, 

N Nor maiden’s hand in mine, 

N More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

N The mightier transports move and thrill’ 


3 What a@ quiet prospect is that below! The 
lake is like a sweet blue flower blooming alone 
amidst the greenery: doubtless water-lilies are 
hidden there, for something draws me like magic 
music.” 

Was it the lilies? 

‘Ha! I was right—bless their sweet faces! 
And here is a boat, 


‘Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float—— 


The artist gazed on the lilies as he floated by: 
“‘erypt and shrine” they were, wherein he be- 
held the beauty of the Lord; he could not gather 
$them to fade in his sister’s hair. ‘Laura, 
$ Laura,” he murmured, ‘could you but read 
$these flowers like Mignon, ‘so pure, so open 
’ should my heart be, then were I happy!’ A 
: noble pine is that yonder, I will make my way 
: toward it and sketch from that point of the 
: shore: the view of this solitude must be more 
$ quiet even than from the open lake.” 

Hardly was Eveleth seated at his task, when 





g 


Keep your wings, little ones! I have as good at § $ a low song reached his ear, and the form of Mary 
my heart.” She descended the steep bank, So § : Wells emerged from beneath the trees. She stood 
I leave the dusty road—if I could avoid all dusty $ awhile with folded hands, gazing out on the lake, 
roads as easily!” She strolled on, pausing often ‘ or watching the little fish that gathered and 
to rejoice in some cluster of flowers growing in } 3 played in her shadow as it fell across the water; 
tangled, luxuriant beauty beside the track, to then suddenly seeing the boat, she went toward 
watch butterflies, bees, and birds, the distant § it, started as she observed the wet oars, and 
river, the shadows of clouds on the grass, the $ 3 glanced along the shore. 
clouds themselves, which were gathering omin- Eveleth held his breath, he neither wished to 
ously in the sky—they were not ominous to her. } Sbe disturbed at his task, nor to see this vision 
Lilies, lilies, oh, most perfect things in all this 3 change into an earthly woman. He was grati- 
summer morning! and she stood with clasped | $ fied, the maiden saw him not; and then—strange 
hands beside the lake. ; S inconsistency of human hearts!—he wished it 
$ had been otherwise, and watched with an eager- 
S ness he would not have acknowledged to him- 
self, as—her straw hat thrown back, the sunshine 
falling on her sweet, calm face—she untied the 
knots by which he had fastened the boat to the 


CHAPTER IV. 

“«Goop-BrE, proud world!” said George Eve- 
leth, springing over a Virginia fence half buried 
in elder, golden-rod, and clematis, ‘now for 
nature and roofs of hemlock boughs! What to} shore, took the seat he had so lately left, took 
me are their interests, their moneys? Truly 3 in her slight hands the rude paddles which he 
said Plato, ‘It were a sin to pollute the divine } had cut from a hemlock bough—and again sailed 
ore by mixing it with the alloy of the mortal : forth the ‘‘magic bark,” passing so near he could 
metal;’ truly said his disciple, ‘A man is rich } catch the twinkle and plash of the drops. 
in proportion to the number of things which he Near, and past him. Now is the element of 
can afford to let alone.’ Behold I turn from $ life introduced into his picture. Finish thy 
my sister’s ribboned, ruffled pets, and golden- } sketch, oh, Sir Galahad! 
mouthed philosophers and poets do follow me,? The artist’s pencil dropped from his uncon- 
giving their comment on all the landscape, their; scious hand. It was all vision still, but he 
sanction to my thoughts! so I dare sing with } watched the young girl plying her oars as one 
brave Sir Galahad, * accustomed to the work—leaning from her boat, 
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leaing her hands wrist-deep in the sparkling, ‘‘Are you a spirit come to rescue me?” she 
water to gather the lilies—standing in attitudes $ g said. 
of careless grace to catch the play of sunlight i in 3 $  ‘*More human than yourself, I think, Tam 
their cups, to weave their stems together, while $ not yet above all the fear of the elements, my 
the light boat rocked beneath her; and the rip- ¢ $ hand trembles: yours is firm.” 
ples in the gathering wind swelled to waves, and ‘*Oh! why should we be afraid in our Father’s 
the clouds hung heavy and portentous, S world? Does not He raise the storm? Can it 
With a hurried look at the sky, Mary grasped $ sweep us beyond his reach? I feel too happy 
her oars, as if perceiving her danger; but as sle for fear this morning—feel as secure as the flies 
turned, her eye fell on an early cardinal flower ; that float on these lily pads. But are you not 
glowing brilliantly on the opposite bank—it was : glad t0*see me, Mr. Eveleth? Are we not old 
worth some risk—fearlessly she rowed across } friends?” 
the deep and darkening lake, captured her flower $ 3 ‘Most truly glad. How else would you be 
and essayed to return. The wind had risen ; ‘ protected in this storm?” 
against her, it came in heavy gusts that sent the} ‘I could creep under a rock or bough, I sup- 
slight boat back circling amidst the reeds and $ pose, as we must both do now. See the great 
lily leaves along the shore. Against its force drops of rain, and that black cloud; and the vil- 
her slight wrists, her unwieldy oars could make ‘dage two miles away!” 
but little progress, yet she struggled on appa- ; He could only look at her tranquil face. ‘I 
rently unafraid, for now and then a strain came § ‘ do believe you anticipate pleasure in the storm!” 
floating on the wind, as though she were singing ; ‘‘Do not you? Then you have never witnessed 
still. $ the floods and hurricanes we have here among 
Yes, Eveleth caught the very words, and they ; the mountains. It is glorious to watch the strife 
startled him from his reverie. $ of the clouds and wind, to see the rain descend 
eeiniietten tte mms custots owns }in sheets, in solid pillars, and the woods bow 


And o’er and o’er the sand, $ beneath it; and feel the air astir with a wild, 
And round and round the sand, : : ta? 
As far as the eye could see; exhilarating music: 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land— <9 It.lightens, how vividly!” 


‘*What did you think when these great clouds 

What if her song should prove prophetic! It § rolled asunder?” 
took a sad tone, it was like a wail of spirits, : “Of a maiden in her shroud!” 
mingling with sigh of wind and wave, that $ $ “And I of a nun—my thought was not so far 
young, sweet voice! He bounded along the * from yours. Can you recall those marvelous 
shore, and forced his way through the almost } reverics of Tennyson’s ‘St. Agnes’ and ‘Sir Gala- 
inaccessible, tangled, marshy ground which en- } had?’ they have run in my mind to-day. 
circled the portion of the lake nearest Mary’s 
boat. All Heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And strews her lights below, 

The song ceased. Discerning a stranger, she $ And deepen on and up! the gates 
called “Shipwreck! Cannot you help me? I$ conan cil 
have been waltzing among these reeds for half $ The magic music deepened through the storm! 
an hour.” g “T know them well. But are you so impa- 

“The reeds will help you. Have you strength ; tient to climb the heavenly heights? Be con- 
enough to grasp them, and draw your boat to- $ tented here—it’s a good world!” 
ward me?” : ‘*Good! while we are hiding from it under this 

“Strength? Yes—I had not the wit. Oh, ; tent of hemlock boughs.” 
this is admirable, mine enemies are turned my; ‘Hardly a drop of rain has found its way yet 
friends!” 3 through our roof; but let me wrap you in my 

“Now hand me an oar.” $ shawl.” 

He was beside her, his strong arm easily 3 “TI am notcold. No, keep it for yourself, it 
freeing the boat from its entanglement, and: might crush my lilies. Here we have these; 
guiding it safely against wind and tide. He beyond, pure lilies of eternal peace. Oh! what 
looked at his companion with new interest—; a lot is ours!” 
human, but not yet common-place! Unafraid } Oh! what a radiant face was beaming on her 
as when he saw her first, a halo of fair hair ; as she spoke. Oh! how the magic music 
floated above her head, a clearer light was in $ < deepened through the storm! 
her eyes and on her brow, but the same calm} She turned to him suddenly, ‘Am I dream- 
swile. fF ing? You, too, are in a maze, and many things 


And never home came she.” 


‘The flashes come and go, 
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seem mystical and strange to-day. Are you Sir ; grow, they toil not, neither do they spin; yet, 
Galahad; or my old acquaintance, Mr. Eveleth?” : even Solomon. bis 
“Sir Galahad. “I know, I know. Your father made those 
‘The clouds are broken in the sky, pencil marks; but neither he nor I have ever 
And through the mountain walls been clad like Solomon.” 
A rolling organ-harmony - 
Swells up, and shakes, and falls; “Think what garments of righteousness and 
Then move the trees, the copses nod; peace his spirit wore! Now only allow us to 
finish these few pages of Ruskin; George and I 


Wings flutter; voices hover clear— 
Oh! just and faithful knight of G@od!’” 

ere reveling in the calm of sun-bright Italy 
hen you awoke us.” 


As his full, rich voice rose amid the storm, 
the hills threw back the sound distinctly. She 

“That reminds me, Mrs. Wells, of a letter 
which I received to-day. Have you told your 


heard it as she listened. ~~ 
“Oh! just and faithful knight of God!” 
mother, Mary?” 
‘*May I tell her?” 


He heard it not—he caught the echo of its 
‘‘Yes, since we have decided. Read the let- 


close, 

I am going abroad for a few years; 
I shall return for Mary and yourself, we hope; 
$ but read.” 


Ww 
WwW 


« Ride on, the prize is near.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


THREE were seated by the widow’s fireside: 
Mary, her mother, George Eveleth. It was a3 
November evening, the wind wailed and shrieked $ 
without; the widow’s heart was sad, but her 


New York, Nov. 8rd. 
“‘GzorGE, my excellent fellow! shall you find 
it convenient always toremain ill? Is the little 


g ‘ 3 nurse so bewitching? We are tired of waiting 
fire burned brightly; her children were happy. ; ; for your return. Come! in next month’s steamer 


She called George Eveleth her child now, $ } we start for the grand tour, party of six, (the 
sighing—a mere artist, a poor man, nothing, ; 


Sc : t leth.) Wisd d wit, 
but brave and true, and splendid in the sight $ fae See) me ae a no 
of God. $ have; we want an artist’s fine senses, instincts, 


“My child, you will fatigue George with so $ gall Sat Be ~ pala -thlbssyaadinan a 
much reading, and on this dismal evening, too. $ Tas oe 


Ss 
2 we cannot. 
book aside, let * N P : “ ‘ 
5 on dig <a terme “What, think you, put this grand idea in my 


fr brain? An interview with Miss Clara Wyncher- 

“ ! t . 
nae auld daar coe” vinsuaboaed ley: she would join us if an artist was to be of 
«Has anything happened, Mrs. Wells?” the party. It was quite indispensable; the rest 


“Qh! you children live in such blessed -wn-; $ of us were blind as dead men to half the glory, 


é . 
consciousness! Hear the wind wail. Think of 3 é 2 PAE, eee, we. Be, Sea Me. Eveleth, 
might not such a journey restore him to health? 


all the ships at ees. Think of your illness, § $ She would—it was a secret—cheerfully bear the 
George, that long relapse of fever, heaven knows ¢ 
how it will end. Do wrap your shawl about § po Ry 2989 . 
you!” ‘‘Now, we-do not want Miss Wyncherley; she 
ile deer Pdeeh dh activ tet me; tities in is too accustomed to luxury, and too handsome, 
Seilitin thanieath happlte.” 4 would have hangers-on. Come yourself—pity 
“Yes, happy; bat what will become of you— our Mlapeaae ey come! Remember, ha 
of Mary?” next steamer. “q. M. K. 
‘*You have the imagination of an artist, Mrs. 3 Isn’t it glorious, mother? and in his absence 
Wells: as great a degree of manual skill would § I’m to give music lessons among my own 
make your fortune. I do not doubt how you} friends—there are opportunities enough; and 
can see Mary with blue lips perishing with § the whole will end in a home in beautiful 
hunger; and I, dejected, hopeless, dragged § Italy!” 
away by Giant Despair.” We judge with others’ judgment. Was this 
‘Oh! George, it is all love for us; and the} $ young man so highly esteemed? And was mere 
dear soul cannot help her temperament. Look, } art worth so much? Mrs Wells smiled—con- 
mother!” Mary had been turning the leaves of 3 sented to all the plans—promised to think of 
a Bible which her mother had just laid aside. }ihem all with pleasure—was happy in conse- 
“These words you made me learn when I could } 3 quence for half a day. 
hardly spell them out; how often [have repeated} Five years had passed. A party of Americans 
them to you: , ‘Consider the lilies how sna | entered a thronged studio at Rome. Among 
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them was the piquant young lady leaning on; ‘‘It was to escape her charms that I walked 
Mr. Mumford’s arm, a bride. Mr. Mumford 3 to the pond, one memorable day, and found my 
had left the sacred desk for the successful } water-lily. She was my sister’s friend, and the 
manufacture of buttons in Mumfordsyille; } sight of her brought poor Laura before me—lost 
among them was Clara Wyncherley with the § in worldliness.” 
same magnificent toilet, the same imperious} ‘Not quite lost. And the lady’s name?” 
manner, the restless, manceuvring spirit of old. **T have told you how Clara Wyncherley sug- 





They paused before two pictures, a glance at § gested my picture of worldliness.” 
which revealed their subjects, ‘‘The Worldly,” “She is that Clara. Why did I not guess it? 
and “The Pure in Heart.” ‘‘Have we seen 3 Yet, not one feature resembles her.” 
them before?” asked Mr. Mumford, ‘this ‘“‘The features of her spirit resemble it, line 
maiden with the water-lilies, and this beautiful, $ for line; but I meant no ene to recognize the 
stern Lachesis, with such remorselessness and } likeness.” 
s 

unrest in her eyes—have we not seen them be-3 “And?” 
fore?” ‘She has, through an agent, purchased both 

“Hardly, except in your dreams,” replied 3 these pictures.” 
Clara, ‘‘they are new—do you not observe? the ‘Oh! then you can live in peace for a year 
last toy of this easily-pleased throng.” and never think of money.” 

He for whose ear her words were intended “T can take a villa out of*town.” 
heard them, and, smiling, passed on. It was “But you will not?. Promise me! Let us 
but the hilt of Miss Wyncherley’s sword that } spend this money all in peace of mind: that, you 
wounded; the blade cut the air. know, ig the most needful of necessaries, and 

It was evening, the artist was in his home. the most luxurious of luxuries.” 

“George, all the world has looked into your “Did your mother teach you this?” 
studio to-day; let me look into your heart! ‘Indirectly. Dear mother! A dreadful piece 
What makes you absent, sad, when you should $ of news came in my letter to-day: she has mar- 
be wild with triumph?” ried old Solomon Hopkins.” 

“Look, then; but you cannot disperse the **You are not in earnest?” 
clouds. You remember the lady to whom you “But I am; and I sadly fear it is that his 
directed my attention this afternoon?” great possessions may descend to us.” 

“One could never forget her: a woman-Luci- ‘Good, mistaken woman! Not all the coin in 
fer, not yet disgraced!” all the banks can make such wealth as ours!” 
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BY LIBBIE D 


Not a ray of light can pierce, 
Not a beam of hope descend, 
Blinded, darkened all my sky, 
Father! when will come the end? 


SLowLy, slowly drooping clouds 
Gather in the sunny sky, 

Blackening as they rise aloft. 
Blackening as their van is nigh; 

And the blackness shrouds the earth, 
Darkens all the circling air, 

Blots the sun from out the sky, 
Leaving nothing bright or fair. 


Wailing, wailing, memory aad 
Dirges solemn round me chant, 
Dirges for my wasted hours, 
Sighing ever “ Life is scant, 
Wailing, wailing comes the wind, Scant and barren, void of cheer, 
Like a soul in bitter pain; Never may thy spirit find 
At the casefnent now it sighs Hope, or joy, or love again, 
As it entrance sought in vain. Miserable, weak and blind! 
Like a troubled ghost it moans, 
Moaning, wailing all the night, 
Like a soul in wild remorse, 
Like a spirit barred from light. 
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Blinded to a better way, 
Failing ever, weakly strive, 
Naught but memories be thine, 
Bitter thoughts thy soul to rive.” 
Slowly, slowly drooping clouds And I cried, “Ah! cruel voice, 
Gather, gather o’er my heart, Only prophesying woe, 
Blackening as they linger there, Dawns there not a brighter day?” 
Darkening fast its better part. Came the answer, “For thee? no!” 








CARRYING THE MATL. 
BY M. 8. MAITLAND. 


A LIsTLEss group was assembled in the parlor ; whose springs creaked in a dismally rheumatic 
of a private boarding-house at R Springs. § manner; and an old, grey horse, the fattest and 
Tt was one of those still summer mornings when : meekest of quadrupeds in appearance. 
the air is so sultry and oppressive, that we feel} ‘*Are you sure the horse is gentle?” asked my 
it wearisome to exert ourselves or even to think; ? cautious sister. 
while the unusual stillness of the air, and alter- § : “Oh, perfectly!” and we smiled at the possi- 
nate clouds and sunshine seemed the precursor } bility of danger. 
of a storm. It was nine o’clock, and our morn- The girls sprang in, and T, being the smallest, 
ing duties were over. We had made our accus- : was promoted to the uppermost seat, and the 
tomed pilgrimage to the spring, drank our usual } : honorable post of driver. We started off quite 
allowance, and breakfasted ; now the unexpressed : : briskly, unheeding the repeated injunctions to 
thought was, “What shall we do this long sum- § S drive carefully, and get back to dinner. 
mer day?” Some of the boarders were quietly ; : We had not proceeded far, when the sun, 
ensconced in their rooms, while two yoyng girls, § ; emerging from its cloud curtains, poured its 
daughters of our host, a young lady boarder and } burning rays full upon our defenceless heads, 
myself, formed the interesting group above men- { reminding us forcibly of our negligence in leay- 
tioned. : ing our parasols behind. I also began to have 

Ellen and Louise stood by the window gazing ; a faint suspicion that our “gallant grey” was 
absently into the street. Mary pretended to; not a very fast traveler, and regretted that no 
crochet, but her work rested idly in her hands; ; one had been considerate enough to provide me 
while I reclined on a sofa holding a book, which $ with a whip; for to his dull ear the human voice 
I did not read. At last Mary said, ’ appeared to have ne charms—at least it pro- 

“You are very entertaining this morning, $ S duced no effect. 
girls—what may be the subject of your medi- § Again the sun was clouded. ‘If it would 
tations?” $ only remain so,” said we; but hardly was the 

“I was just wishing,” replied Ellen, ‘‘that} wish uttered, when forth it beamed with re- 
some good fairy would come and take us away } newed power. We had advanced about two 
from this stupid place. You may look all day { miles, when we observed by the roadside a 
and see nothing but a few invalids taking their { large oak, a magnificent tree of half a cen- 
daily exercise. I wish the soldiers were sta- $ tury’s growth. Our horse, which had already 
tioned here again, then we would have gay S shown signs of weariness, observed it too, and 
times.” 3 seemed inclined to rest in its shade. All my 

“T have a splendid idea,” interrupted Louise, $ S efforts to make him keep the road were useless; 
“TI will be your good fairy to-day. Let us go$ She was the strongest, and he knew it: and I was 
and carry the mail to Monticello—Mr. Turner i is ; $ fain to submit and let him have his way. With 
just preparing to send it.” N Sa gentle chassez to the right, he brought us 

“Carry the mail!” echoed Mary and I, in} under the low, spreading branches, and looked 
great astonishment. A gay burst of laughter} around with an intelligent expression, as much 
effectually banished our ennui. 3 os to say, “Don’t you admire my taste?” We 

“Why not?” said Louise, ‘*I have been before. : laughed merrily over our novel predicament, 
We have only to drive to the office, leave it, and 3 and tried to make the best of it. To amuse our- 
return; we will have a pleasant ride, which will ; selves, we began to pull off the green branches, 
be much better than moping here. If you will and deck the carriage with the spoils; then I 
ail go, I will send over and ask Mr. Turner.” : sprang out and trimmed the horse in the same 

“Anything for a change,” said we, and Louise ; manner; in every accessible part of the harness 
departed. $I fastened the waving branches, till he resem- 

Our establishment was soon at the door—not } 3 bled an animated arbor. A lucky thought then 
a very splendid equipage, I must admit; for it § ‘ entered my head. I quickly pulled the leaves 
consisted of an ancient vehicle, dry and dusty, ‘from a long branch, and, seating myself, held 
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the lines firmly and applied my rustic whip. ; ladies, do not remain here!” he cried ‘This 
Buch a start and look of astonishment as he 3 tree has several times been scathed by lightning, 
favored us with! A second application, and 3 and the storm is not yet over.” 

away lie sped with more energy than we gave ‘*What shall we do then?” we ruefully in- 
him credit for possessing. quired, ‘‘there are no houses near here.” 

Thanks to my invaluable whip, we arrived “There is a house behind that grove,” he an- 
much sooner than we expected, and drove up $ swered, ‘I will show you the way;” and seizing 
to the post-office in tolerable style, amid the } the bridle, he hurried us on. 
wondering gaze of the quiet villagers, who There was a lane branching off from the main 
rushed to the doors and windows to admire our $ road that we had not noticed; and behind the 
leafy equipage. The smiling clerk came out : grove was hidden a pretty farm house. Thank- 
and received our dispatches, thanking us for our 3 fully we entered the hospitable door just as the 
trouble. Then I prepared to execute a graceful § $ storm burst forth with renewed fury. The good 
turn after the most approved method; but my lady lifted up both hands in wonder at our ab- 
plan was frustrated by the superior instincts of {rupt entrance and miserable plight; but she 
the horse. He pressed perseveringly forward, S quickly understood the matter, and exerted her- 
and never stopped ‘till he had made a circuit self to make us more comfortable. Calling her 
round the hotel, and brought us to the reservoir § daughters, she bade them provide us with dry 
in the rear. $ clothing immediately. 

Here was a new subject for merriment, and; Now that we were in safety, we were ready 
we laughed heartily while he partook of his {to laugh at our ridiculous appearance. No one 
accustomed refreshment. Finally, he signified : who had seen us in the morning would have re- 
his readiness to return by shaking his plumed § cognized us then; for the dust and rain com- 
head, and turning abruptly to retrace his steps. § bined had effectually mingled all colors into one 

By this time the sun was entirely obscured by } ’ —that one was decidedly dirty. 
the lowering clouds, and there was a quivering; Half an hour made a great change for the 
in the air, and a sighing among the trees, that ; better in our appearance, and we descended to 
made us fear an approaching storm. We hur- ; the cool parlor dressed in borrowed plumes, 
ried on, but had not reached our resting-place, } while our own drenched garments were hung up 
the oak, ere the rain descended in torrents. Our {to dry. Unfortunately for me, both of the young 
light summer clothing was instantaneously wet ; ladies were very tall, and my tiny figure was 
through, and we looked rather dolefully into 3 arrayed in one of their dresses, which fell to the 
each other’s faces, for there was no house in} floor in a long and sweeping train. I was ob- 
sight. The thunder became louder and more fre- : liged to sustain it with both hands, while Louise 
quent; the lightning flashed incessantly, while { mischievously pretended to help me. 
the meaning of the wind among the trees sounded} It was nearly noon, and the rain still con- 
like the wail of human agony. i tinued ; but we passed the time agreeably, con- 

It was a grand and terrific scene; but we were { versing with our kind entertainers, whom we 
not in a mood to enjoy its terrible sublimity; for } found both sensible and intelligent. Soon we 
our horse became so frightened and restive, we : were summoned to dinner—and such a dinner 
could hardly control him. We passed a row of $ as it was! It would be difficult to tell what was 
poplars, their tall and ghostly forms swayed ; not on the table; for they seemed to think we 
to and fro in a weird-like manner, and our; must be famished in addition to our other mis- 
poor horse grew perfectly unmanageable and} fortunes. After dinner we returned to the 
plunged madly forward. As we approached his ¢ parlor. As I rested on the settee, I listened 
favorite oak, he dashed unceremoniously under ; dreamily to the falling rain, and the quiet mur- 
its friendly shelter, and stood panting and trem- } mur of voices—soon everything grew indistinct, 
bling. § and I slept. 

There was a momentary lull in the storm; but ; When I awoke the sun was shining brightly, 
the deadly stillness—the absence of all life and} and the birds singing, while the fragrance of 
motion seemed, if possible, .ore frightful than } summer roses was wafted through the open win- 
the pealing thunder. The bir « i:.d fled to their § $dow. Hearing voices in an adjoining room, I 
leafy homes: and we, poor (mzntened things, {found my way there, and discovered the girls 
seemed the only animate beings exposed to the $ : $ preparing to return. We were soon ready, and 
Toar of the elements. We looked around for aid, ; thanking. our kind friends for their hospitality, 
and saw with joy a man coming toward us from : $ started homeward. 


an adjoining field. ‘For mercy’s sake, young’ The whole earth was radiant with beauty; the 
Vout. XXXVI.—10 
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rain-drops sparkled on every leaf and flower; , low, as if leveled by an enemy’s artillery; while 
and the birds seemed pouring forth a joyful}the columns that remained standing, seemed 
thanksgiving, so full and glorious was their ’ broken and bent, as if ready to turn and flee. 
harmony. The storm had left some traces of 3 We reached home at two o’clock, and found 
its power. The hop-fields that we passed in the } our friends surprised and somewhat alarmed at 
morning presented a very different appearance Sour delay. We had a merry time relating our 
on our return. Then every pole stood erect, } adventures; but we never carried the mail again. 
garlanded with its wealth of vines and leaves— ; After that we contented ourselves with excur- 
they looked like brave and gallant soldiers drawn $ sions nearer home. 

ip in battle array. Now whole ranks were lying 





THE WELL REMEMBERED VOICE. 


BY MAUD IRVING. 


Wuen night’s deep hush is round me, 
And silence reigns supreme; 

And the twinkling stars look on me 
With feeble, flickering gleam— 

When slumber from my eyelids 
Has taken its sure flight, 

And dreams come not to cheer me 
With their images of light— 

I hear a seraph music 
Which biddeth me rejoice; 

Oh! well I love the whisper 
Of that well remembered voice! 


And at the sultry morning 
When the blazing sun is high, 
And not a single fleecy cloud 
Floats in the azure sky— 
When the lolling herds are resting 
On the grass so soft and green, 
And the snow-white geese are paddling 
In the osier-bordered stream— 
That well remembered voice 
Is whispering in my ear, 
And I feel that, though unseen, 
A spirit hovers near. 


SINISE SILER 


And at the quiet evening 

When the sun is getting low, 
And rosy, golden shadows 

Are moving to and fro— 
When the breeze, with odors laden, 

Comes softly o’er the hills, 
And stirs the glassy lakelet 

And breathes across the hills— 
That well remembered voice 

Is talking with my soul! 
And o’er my happy being 

Bright waves of rapture roll! 


It is with me in the morning 
When the day begins to break, 

And the birds within the forest boughs 
The sleeping echos wake— 

When the crickets in the brushwood 
The notes of praise prolong; 

And the squirrel joins in harmony 
The universal song— 

"Mid all the varied beauty, 
Increasing all my joys, 

It comes to me in melody— 
That well remembered voice! 
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YOUTHFUL DAYS. 
BY JOHNSTON M. STERRETT. 


Methinks I behold the fields of bright gold 
That enchanted me so with their sight, 

Through which I would stray with my playmates away, 
And gather the violets so bright; 

And the rich apple trees, as they waved in the breeze, 
Laden down with the fruit that they bore, 

Oh! their hissing sound in my ears still resound 
As they did in the bright days of yore. 


Ou! for the rays of my youthful days— 
The days of the olden time, 

When with spirits gay I weuld trudge away 
At the sound of the school-bell’s chime— 

When trouble and strife were unknown to my life, 
And my heart was devoid of all care— 

When the family band would unite heart and hand 
In the blessed evening prayer. 


But ah! these bright dreams of my youth only seem 
To suggest to my soul with deep pain, 
That the happy rays of my youthful days 
Will ne’er shine on those scenes again; 
But the finger of age only points to the stage 
That has hurried me on in the road, 
To the lappy clime, and the endless time, 
Of my Heavenly—last abode. 


I still view the spot where the moss-covered cot 
Of my father so boldly stood, 

And I hear the loud jar of the ocean afar 
Keeping time with the leaves of the woed; 
The hoarse humming miil at the foot of the hill 
Chiming loudly its notes all day long, 
As if its deep moan was the requisite tene 

To murmur the bass of the song. 
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HELEN GRAME. 





BY FRANK LEE 





BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 










CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117. 





CHAPTER VITI. ‘much to her companionship. The poor child 
Two months had passed since the events re- ; noted his changed manner and grieved over it, 
lated in the last chapter. ‘though she strove to think it but the result of 












It was now the first of September, and Green- } his sickness. 
lawn, Mrs. Trevor’s country-seat, was in the} §o the days wore on Ralph recovered his 
early glow of autumnal beauty. She had gone: strength very slowly, for the strange lassitude 
there with her son and Lucy Markham, imme- which was upon him rendered him even unwill- 
diately after her return from Millbrook Farm. < ing to make the slightest exertion. At last, one 

Ralph had been very ill from the effects of a$ bright afternoon, he was able to drive out for a 
fall from his horse, during the frantic ride he $ short time, accompanied by his mother and Lucy, 
had taken after his parting with his mother. 3 who was wild with delight at the prospect of his 
He had been stunned, and taken up for dead, } speedy recovery. 
but when he came to himself, he insisted upon}* The time had now come for Mrs. Trevor to 
continuing his journey; and it was not until he ; act. She knew that if she delayed a week longer, 
reached Greenlawn that he would admit that he: Ralph would be strong enough to cppose her 
was ill, nor allow a physician to be consulted. with the new will, which the consciousness of 

For a month he was lost in the insanity of a 3 danger to all that he held dear had given him. 
brain fever, and when consciousness returned, ; The very next morning she entered his room 
he lay upon his bed unable to move or think, } with open letters in her hand, and wearing an 
asking onlg to be left in perfect quiet, and- with ; expression of deep anxiety. 
a strange sense of weariness, which made him ‘*My son,” she said, ‘‘are you strong enough 
vaguely conscious of a wish to turn upon his} to talk a little while, I have some very important 


> 


pillow and die without a sign. 3 news?” 
Mrs. Trevor and Lucy had watched over him “Letters, are they from ——” Then he 
with affectionate care; that haughty woman; checked himself, feeling the madness of the 
loved her son with deep devotion, it was almost $ wild hope that had started up in his heart at 
the only gentle feeling left in her heart, for a} her words. 
World of bitter memories struggled in that proud “They are from our agent in New York,” she 
bosom, which had aided to render her the cold, } continued. ‘The French house, in which so 
unloveable being she appeared. $ much of our fortune is invested, is on the eve of 
During that illness, Helen’s image haunted 3 failure, and we are in danger of being ruined.” 
Ralph incessantly. Very often he uttered her ‘*My poor mother!” he said; ‘“‘what is to be 
name in tones of wild entreaty; and when Lucy 3 done?” 
Sought an explanation, Mrs. Trever was forced ; ‘Not.only that; but you knew I persuaded 
to a system of deception, against which an open ? Lucy’s aunt to invest a large portion of the poor 
and generous nature would have revolted. $ child’s property there also. Ralph, we shell be 
There came letters from Helen, but only one not only beggared, but disgraced.” 
reached him, although after the fever was gone, 3 “Good God!” he exclaimed, rising from his 
his first inquiry each morning was in regard to} chair in strong excitement. ‘Give me the let- 
them. As soon as he had strength enough he } ters—advise me—what must we do? I cannot 
scrawled a few lines to cheer her anxiety, for he § think, my head is so confused! Lucy in danger 
knew how that long silence must have agonized $ of being ruined—mother, this is terrible!” 
her, but he received no answer. Na | hope it is not yet too late, Ralph! The 
The girl’s name never passed his mother’s ; steamer sails to-morrow for Havre, we must start 
lips, not an allusion to his absence, or anything $ in her. I received the letters early this morning, 
‘punected with it. When he was able to sit up Sand telegraphed to Headley to secure passage 
the bade Lucy read to him, and indeed left him for us.” 
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“Start to-morrow? Mother, I cannot, I will; That afternoon the young man wrote again to 
not!” N $ Helen, a long letter full of passionate tenderness, 
“Then all is lost! I do not know, Ralph, } breathing new hope and promising a speedy re- 
what your reasons may be, but surely your 3 3 union. 
honor, your mother’s honor, are the first things } It was not until night that he knew Lucy was 
to be considered.” to accompany them. His mother mentioned it 
“Go to Europe!” he repeated. ‘No, no, I} casually as an affair of no moment. 
cannot—it is impossible.” “T shall take Lucy to Paris and leave her 
“Let everything alone,” she replied; ‘sit: with a friend,” she said; ‘her aunt is going to 
passively down under this impending disgrace; } Havana, and the poor child would die of loneli- 
but do not think I will bear it with you. No, I$ ness if I left her behind.” 
would die by my own hand first.” Ralph made no reply. He felt no interest in 
“Mother, for God’s sake, do not torture me} the matter, and scarcely gave it a thought 
so!” The next morning they took the boat down 
“And I? What do you think my feelings are? } the river, a passage of only a few hours, and on 
Will you help to save me from beggary, or will reaching the city drove at once to the steamer. 
you leave mein my old age to the mercy of as Half an hour more and they were under way! 
heartless world? Answer, Ralph; I shall urge { Ralph Trevor sat on deck and saw the beauti- 
you no more!” $ ful city disappear in the distance, racked with 
**I could join you there very soon, in a few 3 agonizing thoughts which drove him almost mad. 
weeks at farthest.” *“‘T am so happy; it seems like a dream—does 
“For shame! Do not make me despise my it not?” 























son!” It was Lucy’s happy voice, and Ralph turned 
“Mother, my honor compels me to remain $ away with a shudder. 
here.” “You are cold,” said the girl, ‘you shiver.” 


“Silence, Ralph; there is a subject which “Very cold,” he muttered; ‘‘it is like the 
must not be named between us! Think for a3 chill of death.” 
moment; you can return before the winter is § Lucy did not hear the response; but Mrs. 
ever, so short an absence can do you no harm. § Trevor’s quick ear caught the dreary meaning. 
You call me harsh and exacting; make this sac-$ ‘‘ You had sig go and lie down, Ralph; you 


rifice for me and see if your mother is ungrate- § are worn out.’ 
ful.” “I am better here,” he said, with the impa- 


‘Are you serious, mother?” 3 tience of illness and suffering. ‘Leave me 

**My son, I love you better than my life; trust ; S alone—I can’t talk!” 
to that affection, it has never yet misled you. Lucy looked wonderingly in his face, but Mrs. 
Will you go to Europe, Ralph?—will you keep } Trevor drew her away before she could speak. 
our good name untarnished?” ‘He is so tired,” she whispered; ‘you must 

“TI will, mother; you have my promise.” Snot mind his fretfulness; remember how ill he 

‘To-morrow, we must sail to-morrow—it will $ has been.” 
be too late else.” “I do not; poor Ralph, how changed he is!” 

**When you will, I am indifferent.” “The voyage will do him good. Come down 

He fell back upon his cushions, weak and § stairs, dear, and look at our rooms.” 
dizzy from intense excitement, cnly conscious ; They left Ralph on deck with the crowd of 
that he was endangering the happiness of his ; excited voyagers about him full of life and hop®, 
whole life, and that of the girl who eo fondly $ while he sat there shuddering beneath the cloud 
loved him, yet seeing no means of escape, : which darkened his future. 
nothing but to follow in the path his mother’s $ 
iron will had marked out, leading toward a goal 3 
visible only to her. CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Trevor left him to conclude the prepara- ; Sx months had elapsed since Helen Greme’s 
tions which had secretly been going on for many 3 marriage, and from the time of Ralph’s departure 
days. It was true that their affairs required } she had received no tidings of him. 
attention, but their man of business could have For weeks she waited in constant expectation 
made the voyage and arranged everything equally : of letters, but day after day dragged on its 
well. It was at Mrs. Trevor’s suggestion that he } ; wretched length, until she counted his absentt 
had written so urgently, for she knew that nothing } by months, and yet he neither wrote nor came 
less would have any influence upon Ralph. { Doubt was slow to enter her mind; she lovel 
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him so devotedly, had ened so uteiieit in his At tone strange abiapere went abroad ¢ concern- 
honor and affection, that she could not believe } ing the girl who had been the pride and beauty 
herself deceived. 3 of the whole parish. Those who had known her 

The hour came at last when she could no lon- } well indignantly denied the slander, but there 
ger buoy up her soul with false hope. She sank } were enough to credit the tale; and after a time 
down for a time utterly crushed beneath the ter- } even among those who had loved her, there grew 
rible revelation that her husband had forsaken $a vague suspicion, to which they would give no 
her, and that she was left not only to endure the 3 name or credence. 
misery of desertion, but in the world’s eyes; But into Adam Greeme’s dwelling there came 
shame and dishonor which could never be re- } no doubt nor fear. There had not been one daring 
trieved. enough to brave the old man’s anger, and Helen’s 

Her first thought was for her father; that } chilling dignity gave no opportunity to offer con- 
proud, old man who had loved her so well, and $ solation or advice. 
who was to be so mortally injured in every ten- It was winter now; the snow lay heavy and 
der and holy feeling of his nature. From the $ white upon the hills; the chill wind ran riot 
first she had no hope; she knew his unyielding $ among the trees that surrounded the old farm 
will, his stern pride so well that she felt any ap- $ house, and within its walls sat that silent girl 
peal would be wasted. 3 week after week, watching her doom approach 

The days passed on; how Helen Graeme lived $as a condemned criminal might count the days 
through them was inexplicable. Many times : which were to elapse before his execution. 
thoughts of self-destruction haunted her, but: One bleak, cold day she was alone in the 
she would not give way to the dreadful prompt- § 3 house. Her father had gone out, and the woman 
ings. Night after night she lay prostrate on the § § who had charge of the household duties was also 
floor of her chamber, praying God to spare her } absent. 
this last heavy blow, not so much for her own: Helen sat for a long time cowering over the 
sake as that of her father. Could she die then 3 fire, until her restlessness grew so intense that 
and bury that fatal secret with her! She was$the quiet almost deprived her of reason. She 
willing to suffer the utmost to spare that old . rose from her seat, gathered her shawl around 
man; expiation here and atonement hereafter, } her, and went wandering about the house like a 
only that the consequences of her fault might} ghost visiting the haunts known and loved of 
fall upon herself. \ yore. 

But still she lived. After the first week of } She opened cabinets full of family relics, turn- 
mental and physical prostration, she rose from 3 ing them sadly over and recalling reminiscences 
her bed apparently in good health, although the : of her happy childhood; painful now from their 
troubled eyes and weary mouth betrayed the 3 very brightness. In an old closet were heaps of 
restless soul within. She was more lovely than jpn and papers, that had been thrown 
before; the singular clearness of her complexion, : there as useless. 
where a faint rose bloomed; the dreamy languor } She took those up, shook off the dust and tried 
of her eyes, more beautiful even from their un- 3 to interest herself in the romances and scraps of 
quiet expression: all rendered her more lovely i paaey which they contained. In the pile was 
than in the early flush of girlish beauty. $a daily paper dated three months before, which 

Adam Greme noted it, and his heart yearned § : 3 had apparently been wrapped around some pack- 
toward his child. There had been no confidence $ age, and thrown carelessly down among the other 
between them since the night of Ralph Trevor's $ rubbish. 
departure. Helen had no courage to break the ; She began turning the journal over. Her eye 
cloud that spread between their hearts; and the } fell upon a list of passengers whe had sailed by 
old man had not yet recovered from the shock ; that day’s steamer—in the list she read Ralph 
of feeling that his child had not dealt openly ; Trevor’s name! 
with him, although no other suspicion had, for : She clutched the paper tighter, peering at the 
an instant, found a resting-place in his mind. ‘fatal letters until they seemed written in cha- 

Helen went out but seldom. More and more racters of fire, and her brain swam in shudder- 
often her seat at church was vacant; her place } Sing horror. She passed her hand over her eyes 
in the Sunday school occupied by another; and § to shut out their sight, believing that it was a 
she was never seen at the little gatherings which momentary madness which possessed her, but 
the young people of the village had formerly de- $ $ when she looked again the fatal announcement 
lighted in, because her presence brought new life } was there still. 
and interest into their narrow round of plecures. § She neither wept nor moaned; even insen- 
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182 HELEN GRAEME. 
sibility was denied her. She sat upon the floor ; disarranged hair and dress making her changed 
staring vacantly at the paper'and striving to re- } ; § appearance even more striking. 
flect. All was over now. She had ceased long } $ For a moment Adam Greme looked at her in 
since to hope, but the reality of her desolation ; silence; then he started forward, caught her 
rushed upon her in its full force. There was } ‘ hands in a vice-like grasp, hissing out from be- 
one way left—she must go away! Whither she $ tween his shut teeth, 
knew not, but her shame must not desecrate the; ‘What is this? Answer me! I thought they 
dwelling where her mother had died. lied! Helen Graeme, you dare not look in my 
After a time she went back to her chamber. $ face—off, I say!” 
The fire had died out, but she felt no chill; the} He flung her so violently from him, that she 
fever in her heart spread through every vein, and $ would have fallen on the floor had she not 
left her incapable of any outward impression. { clutched at his heavy oaken chair. 
Mechanically she made the arrangementswhich $ « Answer,” he repeated, so stern and terrible 
she knew were necessary, although scarcely con- S that he was awful to look upon; ‘do not lie to 
scious of what she was doing. She touched no-$ me! Is what I have heard true? Have you dis- 
thing that she could do without; a few changes ; graced this roof—the spot where your mother 
of raiment, the bits of sewing which of late she } died?” 


s 


had embroidered in secret—her father’s mintia- 5 She looked at him almost without emotion; 
ture, and the little sum of money left her by her $ there was a leaden weight upon her brain which 
mother, which her father on her last birth- -day § : left her no consciousness for keen anguish. 

had placed in her hands to dispose of or invest : ‘‘Your answer?” he reiterated. 

as she saw fit. $ «Send me away,” was her only reply; “they 

The short winter day was almost at an end. : will believe me guilty, and I have not a word to 
The old clock in the kitehen had struck four, $ say.” 
every stroke sounding on her heart like a knell : “You acknowledge it—you stand there shame- 
of doom. The wind, which, during the after- less and still? And that is my child—and 1 live 
noon had died away, sprang up again, sobbing $ and am not mad!” 
against the casements, and lifting the snow in : He fell into a chair, his gaunt frame quivering 
chill gusts from the tree branches with a dreary } in every limb, dry sobs heaving his heart, but 
he not a tear, not a soft emotion to appease his 

hese strange preparations were at an end. } agony. 
The girl stood in the middle of her chamber, On her bended knees the girl crept toward 
stunned and motionless. Suddenly there was a ? ; him, struggling to catch his hands and moaning, 
noise below; the outer door opened and closed $ : Don’t curse me, father—don’t curse me!” 
with a heavy clang, and through the silence: He writhed away from her, and stood upright 
which followed an awful voice penetrated to the } : like a hoary tree shaking in the blast. 
chamber, calling, “J will not curse you—but go—the same roof 

‘‘Helen Greeme, come here!” S covers us two no longer! Ask for help andI 

She knew the tones, realized what they por- N will send it; seek refuge where you please, but 
tended, but without a pause or a shudder passed $ this house is no more your home.” 
down the staircase into the room below, and$ ‘I know it,” she groaned, ‘‘I know it?” 
found herself face to face with her father. 3 “Long since I gave you warning—disgrace I 

That afternoon Adam Graeme had been to the $ will not oe Go hence, my curse will never 
village, and for the first time some courageous } follow you.” 
friend had ventured to whisper the sad tale He turned from her, but she wound her arms 
which had gone atroad concerning his child. } about his knees, prostrate at his feet. 

With a white rage fearful to behold the old man ‘‘Hear me—only hear me!” 

had denied the charge, daring any to the proof; “A word—a look—and I will believe you,” 
and through the wind and sleet had hastened $ he cried; “‘yes, against all the world!” 

home, frenzied by the doubts which a too faith- Her arms released their hold, she sank down 
ful memory of the past few weeks brought before } upon the floor hiding her face from his sight. 
him. ‘*God help me, I cannot speak!” 

Into the house he entered, calling sternly upon{ Without a word Adam Greme left thé apart- 
his daughter—the terrible voice which had roused } ment, his heavy footfalls clanged through the 
her in her loneliness. He stood in the centre of $ passage, and the door closed behind him. The 
the room when she went down pallid and fever { wretched girl heard the sound; she knew that he 
eyed, her arms hanging idly at her sides, her ‘ would return no more until she had left the house. 
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HELEN GRAME. 

After a time she gathered strength to rise from 3 which a jealous heart could prompt in turn sug- 
the floor and went to her chamber. She took up § gested itself to his mind. She might be dead— 
the little packet she had made, wrapped a cloak $ that thought was so terrible he could not dwell 
about her, and again descended the stairs. She : upon it! 
passed slowly from room to room, looking forthe; There was nothing left but to await the return 
last time at the familiar objects, touching the $ of spring; with the first balmy breeze he would 
books and chairs with sorrowful affection, then : start for home, even though he lived only long 
she too left the house. ‘ enough to see Helen’s face once more and to die 

She went down the lane which led to the road $ in her arms. 

—the gate closed behind her—she was driven ; Mrs. Trevor left him free to indulge his dark 
forth into the pitiless world to find shelter as : ‘ fancies, full always of affectionate thought and 
best she might. § care, presenting Lucy to him in the most favor- 

The snow was blowing heavily, ont the wind § : able light, and making him, votwithstanding all 
shook the folds of her cloak, but she felt no chill, $ his unrest and anxiety, feel an interest in her. 
turning mechanically in the direction opposite ; The poor child loved him! In spite of the 
the village. neglect with which he treated her, his mother’s 

There were ten weary miles to be passed be-$ artful words kept alive the affection that had 
fore she reached any town, but she pressed on § $ been so carefully fostered in her heart. She 
without a moan. Perhaps half the distance had § \ believed that it was his long illness which had 
been traversed when her strength gave way. $ < made him so capricious and changed, that when 
She fell down upon the snow believing that the $ his health returned she should find him the 
end had come, that God had taken pity on her § ‘ laughing, open-hearted Ralph of former days. 
misery and would allow her to die. So she trusted and loved on, waiting with 

She even felt the apathy of slumber stealing § womanly patience, bearing all things with a 
over her, when there came a thought that brought } sweet resignation, and cheered by that very de- 
back a force higher and nobler than the feverish 3 votion which was so totally disregarded by its 
strength which had before animated her. She $ object. 
must live for the sake of her unborn child! She While Ralph Trevor sat that morning in his 
had no right to die; her past errors were guiii ? room the door opened gently, and his mother 
enough to bear, she could not put that sin upon 3 entered. He did not look toward her, nor give 
her soul. ; any sign which showed that he heeded her pre- 

Again she rose, and through the snow and $sence. She went up to him and laid her hand 
sleet kept on her way until the lights from the} caressingly upon his shoulder; he submitted 
village gleamed through the darkness, and she } passively to her embrace, but made no effort to 
knew that a temporary haven was reached. ‘ repay it even by a smile. 

3 ‘*My son,” she said, ‘I have something pain- 
CHAPTER X. é ful to tell you.” 

Ir was a sunny winter day in Bordeaux, and; He turned upon her with quick impatience, so 
the quiet of the stately old city was broken by $ unlike the respectful fondness of by-gone years. 
some festival which filled the streets with a$ «J cannot remember the time for months that 
crowd full of eager enjoyment. $ you have had anything else to tell me.” 

The life and merriment floated faintly up to} Ralph, have I deserved this? But I will not 
the sombre apartment where Ralph Trevor was notice your harslhness—my heart is full enough 
seated, leaning idly in the window seat, and { of sadness now.” 

Watching the busy throng below with a weary: ‘What news have you? You can threaten me 
thoughtfulness painful to behold. with no misfortune greater than those I have 

His health was still far from restored, and a 3 endured.” 

Physician’s mandate had seconded his mother’s:  « My son, my son!” 

determination to keep him in Europe during the! $ ‘Forgive me, mother; I am ill and fretful to- 
Winter. He attended little to the business, sunk $day. You mean for the best, I know you do! 
ina lethargy of weak despair, which left him $ N : Go on—what have you to say?” 

no courage to rouse himself and shake off thes “Do you remember last summer, Ralph?” 
shackles that bound him. : **For God’s sake stop! Remember, mother, 

In all that time no news from Helen; no an-3 whole eternity would not teach me to forget! 
Swer to his many letters. Had she received $ 3 Leave that subject forever.” 
them, and did she mean by that silence to signify § 3 “I must »- “eee = ph, I have had tidings 
her intention of ignoring the past? Every doubt! from Millbrook 
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‘*You—you, mother, speak! Do not drive me; her very weak, g@nd for many days she was un- 
mad! Are you struck dumb? can’t you answer : able to leave her bed. She had no fixed object 
me?” in view; scarcely knew what impelled her to the 

«My poor child—only be calm!” $ place whither she had come. 

“Calm, how can I be? Tell me at once.” : The weeks passed slowly on. Helen was sunk 

‘*Ralph, Helen Graeme is dead!” 3in a state of mental and physical weakness to 

He looked in her face with incredulous horror. } which she could have given no name. She felt 
Mrs. Trevor was startled by the singular expres- ; no positive illness, but it was an effort even for 


sion. her to rise in her chair. She did not sleep at 
‘Ralph!’ she exclaimed. } night, but often toward morning she would fall 
‘‘Dead!” he repeated, ‘‘dead! No, mother, ‘ into a heavy slumber from which she did not 
you are deceived—it is not true.” ‘ waken until mid-day; a dreamless sleep that left 


‘My poor boy, I have positive news. I sent } her more weary than before. 
to inquire about her for I knew how you felt, but She never thought what was to come after; 
it was too late.” ‘she did not think of death; she only sat there, 
tig. a late,” he cried, in a sudden frenzy. } day after day, hoping for nothing, beyond all 


**You Have done this, mother, you have killed 3 fear; fate had done its worst already. 

her!” Toward the close of the winter her child was 
‘*Ralph, my son——” ’ born—dead! Even the soothing influence of 
**Don’t speak to me, don’t come near me! We ; maternal affection was denied her. 

have murdered her! Helen, my poor Helen!” Little by little her small resources wasted 
‘‘Ralph,” she began again, but he broke in } away, and a theft, committed during her illness, 

furiously, ; completed her distress. She was penniless. The 


‘I will not hear a word, mother! Go away physician’s bill was yet to be paid, and there 
from me—I want to be alone.” was a considerable balance due her landlady. 
** At least listen i When Helen could sit up and talk she stated 
‘*Not now—not a syllable!” the case fairly to them; they were, neither of 
‘“‘I feel for your grief, Ralph, but you had $ them, unkind persons; but she was a stranger. 
known this girl so short a time——” } Her youth and entire loneliness were suspicious 
«Long enough to love her better than all the } circumstances, and it was not singular.that the 
werld!”’ woman was anxious to be rid of her at once. 
‘*And your mother—do you forget her?” There was nothing left but the alms-house; 
‘‘No; but I remember what that poor girl was } Adam Greeme’s daughter was to seek an asylum 
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to me.” among the most poverty-stricken and degraded 
**What then?” of her sex. 
“She was PY The landlady had left her alone, after plainly 





The long restrained secret trembled on his: telling her what she must expect, to reflect as 
lips, and in the insanity of his grief he would § best she might upon the course to pursue. 
have uttered it, but his feeble strength gave way, § There was a low knock at the door, and, in 
and he sank upon the carpet staining his mother’s $ answer to Helen’s faint invitation, an elderly 
garments with the blood which streamed from his : lady of prepossessing appearance entered the 
parted lips. 3 room. 

Mrs. Trevor’s shrieks brought the whole house- 3 Helen recognited her face as one of the 
hold about her. They raised Ralph and laid him $ boarders in the house, and she had a dim re- 
upon a bed. It was long before he recovered ; collection of having been told that she was an 
from that death-like insensibility; and when he y actress. 

did, he was unconscious of anything passing | ‘*My dear lady,” said the stranger, in a voice 
around him. Every energy of his soul seemed } which went nearer to the poor girl’s heart than 
concentrated in that low moan which broke at } any tones she had heard for months, ‘I hope 


intervals from his lips, ‘ you will pardon this intrusion, but I heard that 
‘Helen, Helen! They have killed her, my $ you had been very ill, and I took the liberty of 
poor Helen!” 3 stepping in to inquire if I could be of service.” 
Kini Ceeent ; ‘*You are very kind,” Helen said, tremulously; 
CHAPTER XI. j will you sit down?” 
Hetrx Grae had found a temporary abode} ‘If you will allow me to introduce myself— 


in a bustling city of one of the middle states. } my name is Denyil: yours I know—Mrs. 


Excitement and a fatiguing journey had left * Graeme.” 
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The color came to Helen’s chgek at the title, ; to go out this evening; it is one of my off nights, 
but she bowed her head in silence. : 3 and we will go to the play iogether.’ 
‘May I say something to you, Mrs. Grame,: Helen had been several times to the theatre, 
which has been on my heart for several days?” but not for some years, and the piece that night 
“Believe me I shall thank you.” : affected her strangely. Mrs. Denvil watched 
“I know the unpleasant condition in which { her narrowly; she saw how her excitable nature 
you are placed and can sympathize with you—I ‘took in and understood the deep truth of the 
have known what it is to pass two days without § ; drama, she knew by the sudden kindling of her 
food or shelter. I saw you on your arrival and } face that the girl had been struck with the same 
felt a deep interest in you—please don’t think $ thought as that which had occurred to her. 
me impertinent, but I have arranged your little § “Well?” she asked, when they were driving 
affairs with our landlady, who is a good woman ; home. 
in the main, and you will have no farther trou-} ‘I understand you,” Helen said. ‘Yes, I 
ble.” ; believe that I could be an actress.” 
Helen could not speak. She did not weep} ‘So do I! You remember my making you 
easily; of late tears had been a blessing denied : read an opposite part to me the other morning? 








her, but now she sobbed like an infant. : I made my decision then.” 
“Don’t, dear,” said Mrs. Denvil, ‘this is very ; **Do you believe that I could earn a living in 
bad for you.” 3 that way?” 


“TI cannot speak, madam, but oh, may God Mrs. Denvil smiled with proud admiration. 
bless you!” ‘*T will not tell you what I believe, dear child, 

“Now, not a word more or I shall run off. 3 but this I will do. In a month I have a benefit; 
Will you look upon me as your friend? I don’t ; now Mr. Rich is anxious to keep me here, for I 
know your history, of course, but I can read * am a useful person—he wili not refuse me a 
your soul in your face, and that is enough.” S favor—do you know what it will be?” 

“I deserve little sympathy, madam.” ‘Tell me, please!” 

“No matter; my child, my judgment is not “That you shall play that night. The piece 
that of the world around—do not fear.” is already chosen, but there was a difficulty 

“You mistake me,” Helen said; ‘‘of sin or § 


S about the heroine—you shall have the part— 
wrong doing I am innocent—I need blush for § what say you?” 
no action of my past life.” ‘*But I am so ignorant.” 
“Then let the world go! I should have told ; “‘We have a month for preparation.” 
you before that Iam an actress. Does my pro- ‘*Will you indeed trust me to do it?” 
fession prejudice you against me?” ‘*My dear, I will make a great actress of you, 
Helen smiled and held out her hand. 


or my name isn’t Ann Denvil.” 

“That is right. Now I want you to go to bed The next morning they read the play together, 
and sleep; I must be off to a tiresome rehearsal, $ and Helen took her first lesson. After that she 
and when I get back, we will see if we cannot ; was kept so much engaged that she had little 
find a more palatable luncheon than that Ellen $ leisure to brood over her wretchedness. 
usually sends up to sick people. Now, don’t § She had so prayed that her babe might live, 
talk; I must have my own way.” $that she might at least have something to love 

She settled her patient in bed with tender$ and care for. Patiently she submitted to this 
care, cheering her by her pleasant voice and $ last grief, accepting it as a portion of the atone- 
words. Helen sank into a quiet slumber, and’ ment she ought to make. ‘ 


when she awoke Mrs. Denvil had returned. : She put from her mind as much as possible all 


From that day the lady was with her during : thoughts of Ralph Trevor She had loved him 
every spare moment until the time of her re-$so truly—had given up all for his sake—and 
covery. Helen found her an educated and in-{ more bitter than the pangs of injured affection 
tellectual woman, proud of her profession, pains- ; was the thought that he was unworthy of her 
taking and conscientious in her duties. 3 love. 

After a time there came a discussion as to the ; She studied hard, giving herself up as much 
course which it was necessary for the girl to as possible to the new sensations open to her. 
pursue. $ They read Shakspeare together, and from her 

“TI can work,” Helen said; ‘I do not care} friend Helen learned really to understand and 
how menial the situstion—aaything that I may ; ; appreciate. 
feel I am earning my bread honestly.” : The time passed on; Helen was astonished to 


“You are a brave girl! You are well enough find how quickly. She was strong again, and 
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though she looked much older than the innocent The day pagsed strangely to Helen Greme; 
girl, who, less than a year before, had been so 3 for years after when she thought of it she seemed 
happy in her simple life, she was far more lovely. $ recalling the events of adream. Mrs. Denvil left 

The moment a motive was presented, Helen : her little alone; she did not talk to her, but was 
Greeme was not the women to sit still in passive : there with her watchful kindness to see that she 
misery. She crushed back the flood of memories } did not become depressed or fearful. 
which at times threatened to overwhelm her,} Helen walked slowly up and down the room, 
barred her broken heart in the inmost recesses ; sometimes pausing to look at the rich dresses 
of her being and looked firmly forward. That ; which lay upon the bed, marveling if they were 
the struggle was a fearful one who can doubt? } indeed for her, if it could be true that she was 
but she would not sink by the wayside. She had } about to widen the space that swept between her 
never known the resources of her own nature; 3 and: her other life. She was not frightened nor 
she marveled at the mental power which had 3 hopeful; she felt like one under the influence of 
grown out of suffering, though she had left far } a too powerful narcotic, which kept her conscious 
behind the trustfulness and sunshine of other ; of all that was passing around, yet unable to rea- 
years. lize that she had any part in those proceedings. 

Between her and the past there was an impas-} There was no rehearsal; Mrs. Denvil had not 
sable gulf; she would not seek to bridge it over } thought it wise to subject her to the fatigue, so 
by a single memory! She felt like one who had : there was nothing to disturb the dream-like state 
been transported to a new existence; with the } into which she had fallen. 
old life she had nothing to do; she had passed} Their early dinner was over. The lamps were 
as completely beyond it, as if the actors and i lighted, and still Helen kept her seat near the 
scenes concerned therein had had their place § fire, gazing silently into the glowing embers, or 
and being in another world. ’ watching her companion as she folded up the 

The day for the rehearsal came, and for the ; dresses and completed the last preparations. 
first time Helen went behind the scenes. 3 “The carriage is here, Helen,” she heard Mrs. 

She was so pre-occupied that she did not heed } Denvil say; ‘‘get on your shawl, it is time to go.” 
the envious eyes fastened-upon her, nor feel any $ The girl rose absently as ever, and followed 
of that timidity which under other circumstances } her down stairs. 
would have troubled her. During one of hers: When they entered the theatre, the noise and 
scenes she was startled by low murmurs of ap-$ bustle argund confused her more and more, but 
plause, instantly suppressed by the stage-mana- : she made no remark, forgetting the sounds after 
ger, but they scarcely broke the spell which was $ the first moment. 
upon her. $ «You see I have secured the star dressing- 

Mrs. Denvil led her home in triumph. The room, dear,” Mrs. Denvil said, ‘‘we shall be all 
actors were astonished, and the manager had § alone here. Now sit down and let me dress you.” 
promised an engagement if the debut went off as } $ Helen never spoke while the preparations were 
successfully as the rehearsal had done. ; going on. When Mrs. Denvil had given the last 

“‘T could have had the part of leading lady for 5 touch to the shining hair and smoothed down the 
you,” she said, ‘‘as Rich has quarreled with Miss $ 3 S folds of the rich robe, she said, 

Montgomery, but I am not so unwise. Actors} ‘‘Now look in the glass.” 

don’t jump into greatness, Helen, except in : Helen obeyed and started back—that brilliant- 
novels; you shall try the walking lady parts for looking creature was a stranger to her. Rouge 
a time at least, for beside the practice necessary } had given a rich color to her cheeks and an un- 
you could not go through the amount of study 3 } natural lustre to her eyes, and the closely-fitting 
it would require for the other.” S robe displayed the full beauty of her form. 

‘You were not disappointed in me?” “Are you frightened, Helen?” 

“Not after the first scenes; the comedy por- ‘I think not; I do not realize anything.” 
tion was not what I expected, we must go over A bell rang violently below, and there was 8 
it again, luckily after the second act that is done ; loud tap at the door of the dressing-room. 
with.” “Don’t be startled, dear, it is only the call 

The day of the performance came. Helen had ; boy. Come, we must go on to the stage.” 
studied and restudied the play-book until her} She linked her arm through the girl’s and led 
memory appeared confased; but Mrs. Denvi! took ; her down the narrow stairs. Helen was con- 
the volume resolutely from her hand, saying only, § scious that several persons spoke to her, and 

“Tt will all come back to you to-night; don’t } that she replied, but what they said or she an- 
think about it any more.” } swered, she could not have told. 
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She knew that some one had seated her upon The old defiant spirit started up in Helen 
the stage, that Mrs. Denvil was bending over her } Greeme’s breast! Like a flash of lightning came 
and whispering words of encouragement, but 3 back the past; shame and dishonor were behind, 
nothing was intelligible. she would endurewho more disgrace. 

Suddenly the bell sounded again, the green She heard her cue and sprang forward upon 
curtain drew slowly up, revealing a blaze of light § the boards. The speegh was the first passionate 
and a sea of heads. She heard the sounds of 3 one she had had to deliver, and she did it with 
applause, knew that she bowed in response, then } a power which brought down a hearty burst of 
all was still. applause. She was calm and collécted again, 

Mrs. Denvil spoke, when she ceased Helen was ; going through the scene with a force and abandon 
to reply; she did so, scarcely from any volition $ which startled even Mrs. Denvil. She was called 
of her own, and her voice was scarcely audible $ for loudly when the curtain fell, and her appear- 
to herself. The scene passed, and she left the $ ance received with loud acclamations. 
stage automaton-like as she had gone on. “Saved, saved!” exclaimed Mrs. Denvil, when 

«Helen, rouse yourself!” pleaded Mrs. Denvil. 3 she again reached her side. ‘You are yourself 
“You are making a complete failure—in heaven’s ; again, thank heaven!” 
name, what ails you?” ‘Let me alone, please,” was her only answer; 

“T don’t know, I can’t tell! Let me go home!” 3 ‘don’t let anybody come near me.” 

“You are mad, child! Wake up, you look like Mrs. Denvil obeyed her without a word, and 
one in a dream.” during the pauses between the acts, Helen walked 

“Tt is of no use, I can do nothing.” up and down behind the stage, burning with a 

She sat down on a bench shivering in the ¢ sudden fever which the excitement had produced. 
shawl which Mrs. Denvil folded about her; en- 3 Again she was before the crowd, and to the end 
treaties and reproaches were alike in vain, she $ of the piece there was no flagging, no break. 
could not rouse herself. Again and again she was called out; flowers 

The second act passed as wretchedly. Not a? and wreaths fell at her feet; the actors crowded 

hand was raised, her lifelessness dispirited the $ about her with hearty commendation; she heard 

other actors, and the piece seemed likely to end § Mrs. Denvil exclaim, 

in a complete failure. Sw My darling child, 1 am so proud, so happy!” 
Helen was standing at the side scene waiting There was a quick whirl in her brain, a mist 

to go on, when she heard some one near her say, 3 before her sight, and without warning she sank 
“The girl is an idiot! This will ruin Mrs. ¢down in their midst like one smitten with a 

Denvil with thé public—what was she thinking 3 sudden palsy. 

oft” (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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TELL ME NOT OF THE BRINY DEEP. 
BY MARY T. WILLIAMS. 


For the dying moan, its harp-strings bear, 

Of those who have perished we know not where. 
But sing of the oarth, where beauties dwell 

In each eddying nook, in each haunted dell. 
Where the Dryades lead me as they roam, 

O’er the beauteous fields of their varied home; 
And each day is rife with glowing scenes 

Which wrap the future in pure, sweet dreams. 
Where the rich green grass and the fair wild flower, 
And the blooming rose from some cultured bower, 
Are waving their charms o’er the lowly bed 

Of those who are sleeping, the white-clad dead. 


On! tell me not of the briny deep, 

Where the sea-birds cry and mermaids weep. 

Of the proud ocean fields and dreamless bed 

Of the shrondless slumbering, the silent dead. 
Tell me not of Xanthe proud and fair, 

Of her watery robes and silvery hair; 

For she hath heard in her phantom flight 

The sailor boy’s death-cry in the hour of night; 
And watched with a feeling of careless mirth 
The ship’s crew recline on a wave-washed berth. 
Tell me not of the deep where the Nereids roam, 
Of the trackless paths of their boundless home, 
Where Neptune hath wrapped his fingers cold 
With the sea-boy’s curls of shining gold, 

And the nymphs are wreathing their temples fair 
With death-clad beauty’s silken hair. 


Sing of the earth where society reigns, 

And friendship is chanting love-lit strains, 
Where the loved ones may whisper a sad farewell 
Ere they lay my form in some flowery dell, 

And breathe o’er my tomb « note of love 

When my spirit is wafted to realms above. 
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Oh! tell me not of the tossing main, 
Of the melody sweet, of its endless strain, 





THICK WALLS vs. THIN WALLS. 


‘ 
BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 


A benisex on the good old times when paper § such real and ungovernable fear, that my merri- 
walls and partitions were things unknown; when $ : ment was checked by a feeling of compassion, 
houses, instead of being ‘‘run up” in a few weeks 3 : and I willingly assented to her proposition that 
or months, and their want of substantiality glossed § 3 the candle should be left burning—though what 
over by the addition of ‘‘ modern improvements,” é protection it could afford against ghosts or mur- 
were builded, sulidly, laboriously, with a view to $ $ derers I could not conceive. 
durability and comfort rather than show. ’Twas ; No need to tell of Nelly’s innumerable frights 
once my good fortune to spend a summer in one and fears on that and two following nights. I 
of those old time houses. How I loved its vener- § pitied her sincerely, for her terrors were not 
able, solid, dignified aspect! There were no gin- g affected; she was naturally timid and nervous, 
gerbread “decorations,” nor ‘excellent imita- } and though she had been enchanted at the pros- 
tions” about it—all was real, substantial, and} pect of spending some weeks at the fine, old 
appropriate. Its wide, lofty halls—its broad 3 country mansion, her unconquerable fears so far 
stairways with their massive balustrades—its { counter-balanced her pleasure that she returned 
spacious rooms with their oaken panelings, and 3 in all haste to her city home; where, as she 
huge fire-places suggestive of blazing, whole- $ wrote me, she ‘‘could hear the sound of voices 
some wood fires—all were in keeping—all was throughout the house, pleasantly reminding her 
imposing and delightful to my fancy. 3 that she was not ‘out of humanity’s reach,’ as 

My room-mate, Nelly Bland, found it different. , she had felt while in that dreadful old house.” 
The house, she declared, was gloomy and a Little recked Nelly then of the unfavorable 
late-looking, for all the world like a haunted $ influence her favorite thin walls would, one day, 
house—and so lonesome. $ exercise on her destiny. It happened in this 


‘«*«Lonesome,’ Nelly! Why there must be over way. 


a dozen people in this house.” Nelly and her widowed mother were inmates of 
“If there were a hundred,” interrupted Nelly, ; Mrs. Stone’s very select boarding-house. Among 
‘“twould be lonesome all the same. Just to $ their fellow boarders it is only necessary to par- 
think—this morning, when I wanted you to go 3 ticularize three—Mrs. Thompson; her sister, 
with me to the orchard, I listened on the sitting- § Misg Caroline Simpson; and a Mr. Alfred Bell. 
room stairs to know if you were down there with § Between Mr. Bell and Nelly a mutual attachment 
the family: but I couldn’t hear.a sound, all was { had sprung up at the first meeting, which every 
still as the grave. Yet when I went down and ; day became stronger; but as they were both 
opened the door, I found you all talking and $ bashful, reserved sort of persons, and Mrs. Bland 
laughing noisily enough; those horrid thick walls S was opposed to a formal engagement on such & 
and doors smother every sound.” S short acquaintance, no one was aware of the 
“So much the better, Nelly; no chance for $ ‘‘state of affairs” save the two ladies above men- 
eaves-droppers.”’ tioned, who had their own reasons for being 
‘No, nor for getting help if one needed it ever $ particularly observant of the gentleman’s de- 
so badly.” portment. Miss Simpson would have been well 
This was said in such pitiful, woe-begone } pleased to change her name for that of Bell; 
tones, that I could not help laughing heartily, } Mrs. Thompson was desirous of seeing her sister 
but she went on. ; ‘well settled,” and Mr. Bell was in good cir- 
‘*Now, don’t you think it is awful to sleep in ¥ cumstances. In short, both ladies had set their 
this room? Why we might both be murdered, } minds upon the match, and were, therefore, jeal- 
and not a soul in the house know anything of it { ously watchful of his attentions to Nelly. They 
till the morning; for whatever outcry we might ; were prudent and hopeful, however, as they 
raise could not be overheard. Isn’t it horrible } i silently bided their time, waiting a favorable 
to think of?” 3 ’ opportunity to act; and the opportunity soon 
And poor Nelly’s eyes wandered around the ; came. 
large, ee apartment with an expression of * Mr. Bell left the city on a business tour, which 
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would detain him some three or four months. § relate this, I must go back to Mrs. Stone's 
He was very reluctant to leave Nelly for so long { boarding-house. 
a time; but he drew all a lover’s selfish eonso- § Much surprise had been caused there by the 
lation from the conviction that she would be} arrival of the young sailor, and his introduction 
equally miserable in his absence—would daily {as Mrs. Bland’s son. No one in the house had 
long and yearn for his return. And Nelly was, Sever heard of such a person; for, as may be 
in truth, as lonely and sad-hearted as the most : easily conceived, there were sad memories con- 
exacting lover could desire during the first week } nected with the wanderer, which made the 
of Mr. Bell’s absence; at the end of that time} mother and daughter reluctant to speak of him, 
came one who quickly put her ‘‘low spirits” to : even in conversation with each other. He soon 
flight. $ rendered himself a favorite alike with landlady 
This was her step-brother, Frank Hadley, who § $and boarders, and great regret was felt by all 
now after an absence of nearly ten years, re- : Sat the departure of the little family; by all, that 
turned to his native place. A wild, reckless, } is, except Mrs. Thompson and her sister, Miss 
wayward boy, he had rebelled against the strict } Caroline, who saw in this an opportunity for 
rule of his step-father, and at the age of thirteen : furthering their own projects. 
ran off to sea. During all those long yearsno} Mr. Bell’s room was adjacent to Mrs. Thomp- 
tidings had reached home of the wanderer. 3 son’s, and she knew that the ‘‘paper wall” be- 
Many a sleepless night and sorrowful day had; tween allowed any conversation other than in 
the mother spent thinking of her lost son; many $ whispers, to be distinctly heard. She therefore 
a tear had Nelly shed for the well remembered S conceived a plan which was to be put into exe- 
companion of her earlier years; the promoter of } cution immediately on Mr. Bell’s return, for 
her childish joys—the soother of her childish } which she and her sister watched and waited 
sorrows. And now, when mother and sister had : with exemplary perseverance. ‘‘He will not 
long ceased to hope that he was yet a dweller $ stay away as long as he said,” remarked Mrs. 
upon earth, he returned—returned, as Mrs. Bland } Thompson; ‘‘he will think to give his lady-love 
often smilingly remarked, to all intents and pur- } a pleasant surprise by an earlier return.” 
poses the same as he had left them—as thought-} Mrs. Thompson was right. Only two months 
less, as provoking, as loving and lovable, too. ; had passed when Mr. Bell re-appeared. The 
Nelly soon found that her long-lost companion ; conspirators saw him enter the house, heard him 
was, in truth, restored to her as much a boy, } come quickly up to his room; and on a sign from 
save for the change in outward appearance, as } her sister, Miss Caroline placed herself near the 
ever. As merry as two children they were to- ; partition, and in a slightly raised tone said, 
gether. Nelly found no leisure to indulge in : ‘What were you saying just now about Nelly 
sad or lonely musings; for the returned sailor } Bland and Frank Hadley, sister? There is so 
“must see all that was to be seen during his} much noise in the street one cannot hear.” 
holiday on shore,” and his mother and sister ; “T asked you,”’ answered Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘if’ 
must accompany him here and there, and every- $ you would ever have believed Mrs. Bland to be 
where, day after day, night after night, spite} capable of so much cunning? To think that all 
of their half laughing, half serious remon- ; the time she had been boarding in this house 
strances. ‘ she never breathed a word to any one about this 
Then there were arrangements to be made for $ Frank.” 
going to housekeeping, for Frank wished to see ; ‘‘Nelly is a sly little puss, too,”’ rejoined Miss 
his mother once more the mistress of a house, in$ Caroline. ‘In all our confidential little chats 
which he could feel himself at home, when he: she never spoke of this favorite companion of 
returned after a voyage. Mrs. Bland had a $ her early years. She must have been grieving 
moderate income, which, with the aid Frank in secret about him, though, during his long 
could give, would be amply sufficient. So a S absence, for she is quite another girl since his 
pretty cottage was rented in a retired and plea- S arrival, so gay, and lively, and animated.” 
sant part of the city, and the trio were soon $ “Yes, every one noticed the change at once, 
comfortably settled in ‘‘the new home.” Nelly she used to be so reserved and pensive.” 
had but one cause of regret. She wanted 203 The conversation went on in this strain for 
much to tell her lover of all that had occurred, 3 some time, and had the desired effect. Mr. Bell 
but he would not return for a month or more; § (who, of course, listened attentively from the 
she could but wait as patiently as was possible; ’ moment he heard Nelly’s name, ) was led to think 
happily unconscious of the plot which was being § ‘that Frank, Hadley was an old lover of Nelly’s; 
concerted for the overthrow of her hopes. To * ‘and now that the old love had returned his 
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claims would be coolly set aside. This morti- y quick impulses often cause repentance. Had 
fication he resolved to save himself. Packing 3 you but waited to hear the next word, how great 
up all his effects, he went out and engaged a { would.be your joy in hearing brother instead of 





porter; then returning sought Mrs. Stone, and 
announced his intention of giving up the room 
he had so long oceupied. The landlady’s sur- 
prise was great, but the only explanation she 
received was that he was about to leave the city 
fer an indefinite time. 

“TI can’t bear to see you leave us, Mr. Bell,” 
said she, as he counted into her hand the sum 
due; ‘I could give you a better room, now, that 
Mrs. Bland’s gone away. Oh, I have something 
to tell you about them—dear little Nelly has 
been like another person for some weeks past, 
for her——”’ 

‘*Excuse me, madam; I have no time to stay, 
I must bid you good-bye.” 

And Mr. Bell hurried away. Ah, Mr. Bell! 


3 lover, which you jealously feared. 
: Nelly wondered and grieved as time went by, 
and brought not her beloved. But when in a 
few months she read of his marriage, (not to 
Miss Caroline Simpson, I am glad to say,) in- 
dignation and womanly pride checked her tears, 
Some time afterward she learned through a mu- 
tual friend the reason of his ‘‘strange conduct;” 
and from the same source he was made aware 
} of the mistake under which he labored. 
no comment, but an involuntary sigh attested his 
} regret for the haste with which he had acted, 
; and often must that feeling be renewed, for very 
inferior, in every respect, is the bride to his once 
: loved Nelly. 


> 


He made 
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TWILIGHT VISIONS. 


BY NELLA 


THERE are many things in my heart to-night; 
Quick hurrying things, and slow. 
Things dead and live, things dull and bright, 
Are moving in the gloomy light, 
Mournfully, to and fro. 


A mother’s blessing sounds in my ears, 
A father’s parting words; 

On memory’s waves float by-gone years, 

The rock of the present is touched, and tears 
Long sealed are by them stirred. 


There’s a fluttering sound as of many wings, 
And a throng of visions come; 
Visions and hopes that I thought were dead, 
(For surely I stood by their dying bed,) 
Are alive and coming home. 


ROBEBTS. 


There are dreams of a future lot of bliss 

I thought were crushed away. 
What doeth their brightness ’mid gloom like this? 
And why have they come from Time’s abyss 

Up, in this twilight grey? 


They come and pass ’mid the shadows grim, 
Trailing their robes of mist. 

And afar o’er the hills of the future dim, 

I hear an echoing choral hymn, 
On the breeze their wings have kissed. 


I thought my tree of life stood bare, 
Casting its dead leaves down. 
But now I know that if pruned with care, 
In fervent hope and humble prayer, 
It shall wear an emerald crown. 





THE 


LANGUAGE 


OF THE HEART. 


BY SIDNEY CLARKE. 


Ture is a silent language of the hoart— 

A language full of deep, mysterious power; 
Its living echoes fill the inmost soul, 

As sounds the curfew at the evening hour. 


Love writes its volumes in the beaming eye 
In tragic power and eloquence; and tears 

Are but the mirror through which Sorrow shines, 
As on we wander down the vale of years. 


The heart is speaking in the sunny smile, 
Of joy, of hope, of happiness within, 
Where guardian angels of the human breast 
Hold their sweet converse ’mid the proud world’s din. 


Contentment lingers on the placid brow, 
Heart-words are wafted on the wings of love; 
And yet, dark clouds are ever rolling o'er, 
To dim the light which glimmers from above. 


Heart-sighs are floating on the balmy breeze— 
Unseen they mingle with the desert air, 

They sing their requiem by the gurgling brook, 
And raging torrents emblem their despair. 


Heart-joys ring out in laughter’s merry peal— 
We trace their presence where’er mortals roam; 

Oh! may they crown our happiness on earth, 
And light onr pathway to the dusky tomb. 
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THE GENIUS OF THE 


FAMILY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “‘PEACE; OR, THE STOLEN WILL.” 


It is often the turn up of a die in the gambling freaks of fate, whether a natural genius turn out a great rogue or a 
great fool.— WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Mr. and Mrs. Capt. John Overbury were the g developments of certain ‘‘bumps,” in conse- 
parents of a half score of sons and daughters, : : quence whereof it be an absolute fact that the 
some of whom had “grown up,” and all had} boy was bound to “cut a figure in the world,” 
“waxed strong’ under the broad, sheltering } as the captain expressed it; or as old aunt Han- 
roof of the great Overbury farm house—but } nah Miles, Andy’s especial god-mother, related 
their sixth child, Andrew Jackson, or ‘Our ; to Mrs. Squire Brief, ‘‘He’d make a great law- 
Andy,” as he was usually denominated—a bluff, } yer, or doctor, or minister, or suthing—for the 
hearty, good-natured rogue of fourteen precisely ; freenology man felt it all out on his head; and 
when we first caught sight of his rubicund, }’twas a good deal better’n goin’ up to Bostin’ 
juvenile visage, one warm Sunday afternoon in} and havin’ your harryscope taken—this freeno- 
his father’s pew in the Greenmeadow meeting- logy!” 
house—‘‘Our Andy” was considered by the dot-} And so, while the professor pocketed his dollar 
ing parents as ‘the genius” par excellence of } and walked away from the Overbury farm, chuck- 
their multitudinous Overbury troupe. ling at the success of his humbugging prediction, 

There were John and Robert, both grown up, ; it was decided that “‘Our Andy” was destined to 
married, and owners of snug farms adjoining the } become the prodigy of the family—and, farther, 
old homestead; Sallie and Debbie, respectively ; it was decided to convene the family aforesaid, 
wives of the village blacksmith and the store- {in order that they might determine what partieu- 
keeper—and, by-the-way, it was thought that ‘lar routine of education should be entered upon 
“Our Debbie” had made a ‘likely match” when 3 } by the lad, preparatory to the profession in 
Leonard Rice, proprietor of the ‘‘ Variety store” ; which he was bound to ‘‘cut a figure” in the 
at the corner, came a-courting to the Overbury } world, thereby immortalizing the Overbury name 
farm; then there was tall, comely, rosy-cheeked 3 through all coming generations. Therefore, one 
Sue, a bright, smart girl of seventeen, who at- { summer evening, all the family met in the great 
tended the academy, and recited astonishingly } west room, and the consultation commenced. 
hard-lessons in algebra and philosophy, and § John and Robert did not hesitate to express, 
various sciences all Greek to her parents; but $ as their belief, that it would be best to ‘put the 
somehow, by some process of deduction known $ boy right to work on the farm.” ‘It’s a sure 
only te themselves, the parents had set it down way to get a living—a farmer’s; Andy was 
that “Our Andy” was destined to take the lead 3 ; strong, though they did think a little lazy; for 
of all their children, and to wear those laurels ; ; their part, they never see anything uncommon 
which had never yet descended on any scion of {in him—only he’d had more schoolin’ than the 
the Overburys. rest of ’°em—most any boy’d be a good scholar 

John and Robert, and Sallie and Debbie, were § Sif ’twas drilied into ’em! Father never give 
well enough—they had all been good children in § ‘ them more’n three months at the district school 
their way, and Mr. and Mrs. Overbury were glad ; a year in their lives. Andrew was no better to 
they were so ‘‘ well-to-do” in the world; Sue was $ ’ be educated than the rest of ’em!”’ 

Pretty smart and ‘‘likely,” but by-and-bye she'd $ Sallie and Debbie followed next in turn—and, 
marry off and settle down, too; it would be years } though quite ‘‘willing father and mother should 


before the younger troop weuld be grown up, 
snd of whom, then, should the doting parents 
expect great things but the wonderful Andy— 
the white lamb of the flock? 

It was certain that the lad would make some- 
thing “‘uncommon;” an itinerant professor of 
Phrenology had examined his head, and then 
detailed to the admiring group gathered in the 
farm house keeping-room the extraordinary 


do as they’d a mind to about Andy, yet, for their 
part, they didn’t think they could do better than 
give him a good trade.” Salliethought he would 
make a grand blacksmith, and Debbie recom- 
mended a carpenter’s or carriage builder’s. 
Then came rosy-cheeked Sue. ‘Oh! father, 
don’t let Andy be a farmer or smutty black- 
smith!” she commenced, with animation, quite 
regardless of the frowns and the — really, 
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Miss!” of her brothers and elder sister. ‘It’s ; lisped audibly, ‘* Mother, Andy ain’t dood enough 
@ roal slave's life to dig, dig, all the time ona}; for a minister—he thweared like everything the 
farm, and never go anywhere or know anything ; ; other day when the old turkey gobbled at him!” 
beyond; for my part, I wish you would send} ‘‘Sue, put those children to bed instantly!” 
Andy to the academy, and then to college up to ; said Capt Overbury, authoritatively; and forth- 
Hanover, and after that Jet him study for aj with the command was obeyed, amid sundry 
doctor! Oh, I do think it would be real nice to 3 struggling objections on the part cf the juvenile 
have one professional man in the family! And } offenders, who insisted that ‘‘mother said they 
he could get rich, and own a great ety and } might sit up till mine—so now!” But the pater- 
drive round in his buggy like Dr. Reid nal decree had gone forth, and order was re- 
‘Or get the sexton to call him out of church § : stored. 
every Sunday on pretence of having a call, like | “Yes, indeed, husband—I’ve always set my 
that young popinjay, Dr. Swell, who has made $ heart upon having one of our sons a minister; 
but one visit since he came to Greenmeadow, to} but then p’raps ’twould be as well to ask the boy 
my certain knowledge—and that was when old, 3 < himself what he’d like to be—Andy’ll certainly 
fat Mrs. Waddle sent for him to set her poodle $ : have a choice. Stand up here, my son, and tell 
dog’s broken leg—hey, Miss Sue!” exclaimed } us which you’d rather be when you get to bea 
brother Robert, with a malicious laugh. : man—a lawyer, a doctor, or a minister?” and the 
Sue blushed and was silent, for very vividly $ fond mother turned to where the youthful pro- 
to her mind rose a memory of her daily walks $ < digy sat very busily whittling on the hull of a 
to the academy, past the office on whose door a $ ‘boat he had that day been fashioning from a 
large plate bore the letters, ‘‘Alphonso Swell, little model on the window-sill before him. 
M. D.,” and how her silly little heart was allin} ‘Andrew Jackson, put up your jack-knife, 
a flutter when the owner of that name, and the ; and answer your mother!” commanded the cap- 
occupant of a leather chair in the office aforesaid $ tain. 
gallantly kissed his fingers to the bright-eyed } “A lawyer—a doctor—a minister,” repeated 
girl from the window. N ; the boy, slowly, ‘I doa’t want to be neither, 
Next in .urn came aunt Hannah Miles, who, $ ‘father! I'd a good deal rather be a sailor, and 
spreading her handkerchief over her lap, and $ go to sea and help catch whales and porpusses, 
resting thereon one hand containing a huge $ and fetch home sandal wood, and ivory, and 
pinch of snuff between its thumb and forefin- ; cocoa-nuts, that it tells about in the g’ography. 
ger, ventured her opinion that ‘‘When she saw $I wish you'd let me be a sailor, father!” and the 
Andrew Jackson standin’ up in court and makin’ : bluff, red-faced boy looked, that moment, quite 
a plea like Squire Brief’s, then she should die } : like the picture of the porpoise he daily scanned 
contented !” : yin Peter Parley's geography. ‘‘I want to bea 
‘Yes, Dick,” whispered Billy, the rogue and } ‘ sailor—I hate study, and I mean to go to sea!” 
wit of all the flock, to his twin brother, they $ he added, stoutly. 
two being next in the Overbury catalogue, ‘‘yes, ‘But you can’t de a sailor and you shan’t! 
Dick, I'll bet Andy’ll make a first-rate lawyer, } that’s the end of it! And if I ever hear such 
he'll lie so! ’cause I heard Mr. Clarke tell father, S stuff again, depend upon’t, sir, you’ll feel some- 
tother day, that lawyers had their consciences ; thing on your jacket that'll take such notions 
made of India-rubber, so they could stretch } out of you!” exclaimed the captain, with more 
’em!”’ and with this sally, little Billy dodged his $ of harshness than he had ever manifested before 
head under the table to escape the clutch of his } toward Andy—‘so now answer your mother’s 
mother’s hand who had overheard this apt re- 3 questions quick, youngster! Who do you sup- 
mark. pose is a goin’ to pay out money for your eddi- 
‘¢Well, aunt Hannah, I agree with you there,” joing and then have you round a drunken, 
said Capt. Overbury, who, until now, had not $ vagabond sailor, like that Ben Weston? I'll 
expressed his own preference—‘‘for myself, I'd: forbid your speakin’ to him agin, for he’s allers 
rather ’prentice my son Andy to learn law than puttin’ such notions in your head! Hand me 
anything else; though mother, here,” glancing § ‘that boat you’re making, sir! It’ll do for kin- 
at his wife, “she'd like to make a minister of dling the fire to-morrow mornin’. You've jest 
him, I s’pose—hadn’t you, Nancy?” } got to study, and go to college, and be somethin’, 
“Oh, my golly! ain’t that rich?” shouted fat and it'll be your own fault if you don’t cut & 
Billy, emerging his head from under the table \ figur’ in the world when you're a man—hey, 
like a turtle’s from its shell—while little Emily, ; Andy!” 
a fair-haired, dimpled, eight-year-old child,{ ‘Come, my son, your father don’t mean t 
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seold you—but it’s for your own good,” inter- } rooms and leave ’em a little powder, or a bottle 
posed Mrs. Overbury, in mollifying accents. of stuff, or something, and then go away and 
“You don’t want to be naughty, I’m sure; come, 8 charge ’em four-and-six a visit. And let’s see! 
tell us which you'd rather, a lawyer, doctor, or : I'll invent some great medicine—and sell thou- 
minister, Andy?” y sands of bottles of ‘The Great Highfalutin’ Over- 
Andy hung his head a moment, sore vexed at 3 bury Cordial’—and look here, aunt Hannah! let 
the defeat of a project which had grown in his me begin practice now, by telling you that taking 
brain ever since Ben Weston, a stout sailor who $ snuff is very injurious to that appendage of the 
had come home from a three years’ whaling } human face commonly called the nose, because 
cruise, had filled his head with glowing accounts ; it titillates, and inflamates, and irritates, and 
of the great ocean and foreign lands—but inly $ tickleates, and elucidates, the inner membrane 
concluding that it would be politic to seem to : of your wonderful oi factory organ, unless it 
acquiesce in his parents’ plans, he replied, } happens that the snuff-box chances to get rid 
“Well, I won’t be a minister, anyhow! I guess 3 3 of its contents just so!” and with a sudden jog 
it's hard enough to set and hear two long ser- 3 3 of his elbow, followed by a spring for the door, 
mons every Sunday—and you know, father, you} the young scapegrace made his exit amid the 
always get to sleep, and mother has to poke you § 3 laughter of the whole group—aunt Hannah swal- 
with her fan to wake you up—it’s hard enough 3 ; lowing her wrath at the loss of her Maccaboy, 
to hear the sermons without writin’ ’em—besides, ; by consoling herself with the remembrance of 
Parson Cooke wears the meanest coat in all § the wonderful ‘‘larned words” the lad had used. 
Greenmeadow. I won’t be a minister, nohow!” So it was decreed in the Overbury family that 
and he emphatically snapped to the blade of the 3 ‘“‘Our Andy” should become a doctor, which 
jack-knife with a jerk. 3 fact was proclaimed by the juvenile prodigy 
“Well, a lawyer, sonny, like Squire Brief?” : himself, with a sly pinch of sister Sue’s arm— 
said aunt Hannah, coaxingly, patting his arm. 3 : though, that night, as he sought the dormitory 
“] hate Squire Brief!” replied Andy, ener- ? g 3 where also slept the twin brothers, he awoke Billy 
getically—-for a memory of a descent on that; from the pillow where he slumbered soundly, 
worthy’s peach orchard, in which our young ; ’ vowing stoutly that “Father might send him to 
trespasser received summary punishment from $ the ’cademy and to college, for all he cared, but 
the hands of said squire, was very fresh in the § he’d promised Ben Weston to be a sailor, and he 
lad’s mind—*‘I hate all lawyers! I won’t be a} meant to run away to sea!” 
lawyer, aunt Hannah!” : And Billy only sleepily grunted an assent, and 
“A doctor, then?’’ queried the father; whereat ; turned on his pillow into dreamland; and the 
Sue’s bright eyes sparkled, and she slyly tele- § § family below broke up their consultation; and 
graphed an approving nod to the lad. S S all that night, while bright-eyed Sue slumbered, 
“W—e—ll,” drawled Andy, after a little pause, $ the strangest antics played across her brain, in 
“that wouldn’t be so bad, if ’twasn’t for gettin’ ’ which she saw an immense pill-box on legs walk- 
up nights, and ridin’ when it’s cold or stormy. ; ing out of Greenmeadow church during service— 
Sue, I say,” and he enorgetically snapped his $ and, farther, strange to relate, just as said pill- 
fingers in her face, ‘does that beau o’ yours get: S box reached the door, it turned, and resolved 
called up nights often, do you believe? ’Cause, $ ’ itself into a tall, handsome young man, who bore 
you see, if I could take it easy, and not have to N the likeness of ‘‘ Alphonso Swell, M. D.” 
work too hard, I might be a doctor!” : Ten years have gone by; and now let us look 
“Don’t be alarmed, boy!” said Robert, smiling { upon Greenmeadow and its inmates again. Per- 
maliciously toward Sue, ‘if you don’t get called $ haps, after glancing over the broad, thriving 
out nights oftener than that young chap, Dr. ‘country town, whose fields and meadows seem 
Swell, does, you won’t have a chance of seeing § ‘more fertile than of old—after passing up the 
how Greenmeadow looks by starlight very soon, $ , ‘long, country highway, and lingering a moment 
I'm thinking! But I guess you'd better be a ‘ in front of the cheery blacksmith’s shop, where, 
doctor, Andy; we'll all subscribe for a box of ¢ sall day, Warren Woodman, Sallie Overbury's 
pills apiece round in the family, and that'll sort} husband, hammers away at his blazing forge, 
of set you up in practice, you see!” singing merrily the while—then entering tho 
Sue’s, ‘Now, Rob, you ought to be ashamed—” } g $ village, and observing the air of thrift about the 
was cut short by Andy, ; many newly-erected dwelling houses, and the 
“Yes, father, by hokey I’ll be a doctor! I'll 3 new brick hotel in the square—you drop in at 
be jolly to have a horse and buggy of my own, ; the store at the corner, no longer bearing on its 
and ride round, and jest look into sick folks’ < sign the words ‘‘ Variety Store,” but ‘Leonard 
Vou. XXXVI.—11 
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Rice, Dry- Goods’ Dealer,” in imposing gilt let- ; hard wooden ‘‘settee,” painted floor, and paper 
ters, which name Mrs. Leonard Rice is wont to $ . window- -shades—very busy there, arranging 
read very often with a feeling akin to pride from § flowers in a porcelain vase on the mantle, or the 
the door of her handsome white house over; books on the little centre-table, stands sweet 
the way. And then, after noting that the old- : Emily Overbury, a blooming girl of eighteen; 
fashioned massive door-plate is missing from } while up in the ‘‘spare chamber” above, dressing 
Dr. Reid’s mansion, and a neat silver one is } the old-fashioned high-posted bed in snowy linen, 
there instead, bearing the name, ‘A. Swell, ; looping back the muslin curtains, then placing 
M. D.,” while in a large bow window is the word 3 various little knicknacks on the toilet; very busy 
“Office,” which office is handsomely furnished, $ there is blue-eyed Nannie, the youngest of the 
and brightened sometimes by other visitors than ten children born under that farm house roof, 
patients in the shape of three rosy-cheeked chil- and the fairest flower that ever blossomed there. 
dren and their bright-eyed mother, a handsome $ : ‘There, mother, we have finished. Every- 
woman, still on the sunny side of thirty, and} thing is ready up stairs, and Emmy’s made the 
strangely resembling our old friend, Sue Over- § : parlor look well enough for a queen. Didn't 
bury, till, at the ring of some patient, they four } Andy write that Katie is very handsome, and rich 
—mother and children—hastily make their exit Capt. Stanton’s daughter? I hope she isn’t proud, 
into the adjoining sitting-room—and, after leav- : mother! I shan’t like her one bit then!” and 
ing these precincts, you may, perchance, meet: Nannie reached from the open, vine-draped 
on the threshold a tall, handsome young man of ; kitchen window, close by the table where her 
twenty-two, whom the villagers familiarly call } mother stood testing a loaf of cake with a broom 
**Dr. Bill,” informing you that he is Dr. Swell’s ; splinter, and plucked a scarlet honeysucklo 
brother-in-law and student: then you stroll down ’ blossom for her fair curls. 
the street to meet, singularly enough, Dr. Bill’s3} «Of course she’s proud, if she’s handsome 
counterpart in the person of another tall, hand- $ and a rich sea captain’s daughter!” replied Mrs. 
some young man of twenty-two, whom you watch 3 Overbury, wiping her perspiring face with her 
as he enters Squire Brief’s office, to be assured, } checked apron, ‘‘but I like to see a girl have 
if you make inquiry ‘who went in there” of some ; some spirit, and I shan’t like her the worse for 
bystander, ; that. But don’t you fear, girls; if Andy can 
“Oh! that was Dick Overbury.” : S bring home a likelier wife than either of the 
After all this you will remember the old Over- } Overbury girls will make, why I should like to 
bury homestead, and naturally feel a desire to; see her! But hurry, Nan! And Em, too! Go 
stray down thither, and fall to reaper about 3 dress yourselves, for it’s eleven now, and they'll 
them all, and most about “Our Andy.” : ‘ be here by dinner time, certain. I'll have the 
Well, here we are again! How little changed $ S oven empty in a minute, and get my best cap 
‘is everything! The elms that spread their arms ‘and collar on. I’ve been behindhand all the 
protectingly over the ample, motherly roof, seem $ mornin’—kind o’ flustered like. But ’taint every 
searce day older; but the moss is thicker on family in Greenmeadow that’s expectin’ a son 
the roof; the same tufts of white clover and like our Andy—fust mate of the ship ‘Kate 
plantain leaves grow thick about the old well-  Stanton’—home to visit em! Do hurry, girls!” 
curb, almost overtopping the wooden watering and, with a smile of maternal pride on her lips, 
trough; the hollyhocks grow tall and stately ; Mrs. Overbury turned to the brick oven. 
in the front yard; the same hay-fields stretch 3 > Avast there, my hearties! And, hey! what 
away in the rear of the great barn to the river; $ two handsome craft are these?” cried a deep, 
and, as I live, there is Capt. John Overbury } sonorous voice in the doorway where Emily and 
himeelf, looking scarce a day older than when $ Nannie Overbury were making their exit, when 
we saw him last, “‘raking after” the great hay } they suddenly found themselves both imprisoned 
cart going into the new barn. And now, looking } Sina pair of strong arms, and a half dozen hear'y 
in at the back door, we catch a glimpse of Mrs. $ § kisses—or ‘*salutes,” as the sailor called them— 
Capt. Overbury bustling about the long kitchen, ; < rained alternately on their lips. 
transferring loaves of cake, golden custards and: ‘What, hey! running down a man-o’-war full 
luscious blueberry pies, from the open-mouthed $ : rigged, and a tight little clipper ship in my 
brick oven to the cooking-table under the win- } wake!” shouted gleefully the confronting figure 
dow. om they had no difficulty in making out 8 
And in the great “‘west room,” where, by-the- § “brother Andy;” then he released them, and 
bye, @ new sofa, pretty carpet and graceful } stepped aside to reveal in his wake said *‘clippt 
drapery curtains have displaced the old- -time } ship,” which proved to be no less a “craft” 
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than a little bundle of smiles, blushes and curls, ; husband’s arm; and, later in the evening— 
enveloped in the neatest of linen traveling- $for “she had waited for the doctor to hasten 
dresses, hom Andy gravely presented as ‘‘ Mrs. < home from a call”—came in our old friend Sue, 
Andy Overbury, and first mate of the fast sail- $ § accompanied by no less a personage than ‘A. 
ing ship ‘Kate Stanton,’ which Capt. Stanton had $ s Swell, M. D.,” successor to Dr. Reid, and the 
very kindly presented his scapegrace son-in-law } } physician of Grommendow. 
on his wedding day, as a reward for his taking: Then, in a quiet corner, Emily kept up a cozy 
Katie off his hands!” whispering with her affiance, young Prof. Leeds, 
And the smiling, blushing ‘‘first mate” came ; Preceptor of the new Greenmeadow Academy; 
forward so sweetly and timidly to greet her new 3 3 and i in the wide, moonlighted, front entry Nannie 
sisters with a kiss, that both Emmy and Nannie 3 ’ proved one of a trio of pretty girls. 
forgot their dread of rich Capt. Stanton’sdaugh- ‘Mother, I say it’s too bad Nan can’t have a 
ter; and Andy’s mother, after her escape from ; § beau, when everybody else is provided for!” ex- 
the regular, old-fashioned ‘sailor kiss” to which { claimed Andy, returning from the entry where 
Andy persisted in treating her—welcomed her; he had been ‘‘to tease the girls,” “I say it’s a 
new daughter with a warm, motherly embrace, } downright shame! I shall have to get Sydney 
and secretly took her into her ample heart as } Wells—my second mate, and as good a fellow as 
“one of the Overburys.” ever trod a quarter-deck—down here to make 
And five minutes after, Capt. John Overbury 3 love to her! Hey! Nan, how'd you like to goa 
stood in the kitchen door, in his shirt sleeves, § voyage with us? Look here! I’ve a splendid 
and extended his sun-burnt hand, which the 3 little sandal-wood fan in my trunk he sent ‘that 
young sailor persisted in calling ‘‘a flipper,” as pretty little sister of mine’ I’ve told him so much 
he gave it so hearty a grip as almost to bring } about!” 
tears to the old man’s eyes. : Of course little Nannie blushed, and pouted, 
And, early that summer’s evening, old friends } and hid away in the shadows all that evening; 
and neighbors dropped in; for it was known far } and of course it would be placing too great a tax 
and near through Greenmeadow how ‘young : on the reader’s imagination to ask him or her to 





Andy Overbury had got home from sea, and § : look forward that day, three months, when, in 
brought his wife, a rich Boston sea cap’n’s S very truth, sweet Nannie did sail from Boston 


9”? 


daughter, and ‘the prettiest creeter alive,’” as % harbor with her young husband in the good 
old aunt Hannah Miles said, after scrutinizing } ship ‘“‘Kate Stanton” bound for the Southern 
the fresh young face through her spectacles; { seas, while “Our Andy” and his own little “first 
and such a family group as that was which } mate” stood on the deck beside them! 
gathered in the old west room, brothers and} ‘And, mother,” Andy said, a smile and a 
sisters, to grasp a returned brother and a new tear struggling in his eye, ‘‘ you have forgiven 
sister by the hand, and a host of others to wel- ; sme, long ago, for running away that summer 
come ‘‘uncle Andy and aunt Katie!” ; night to become a sailor? There is room enough 
There were John and Robert, both bronzed by Sin your heart yet, though I wouldn’t be a 
their summer’s toil, but well, and hearty, and * minister, or lawyer, or doctor! Your other sons 
“forehanded,” as farmers have it; and Sallie $ will bring professional honors into the family; 
followed, with her stalwart husband, who seemed $ ; I was born for a wild, rattling sailor, and I cer- 
the impersonation of the ‘village blacksmith” : ; ; tainly never could conscientiously lay claim to 
whom Longfellow describes, then came Debbie, ’ the title—‘the genius of the family!’” 
“Mrs. Susan Rice,” leaning on her merchant- { 
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BY JAMES M. THOMPSON. 


Au! when in youthful dreams of joy 
We feel our spirits bounding, 
Aud visions of unbounded wealth, 
Or dreams of fame high sounding 
Come through our brain, with swelling tones, 
All aid and counsel scorning; 
Oh! then let truth and virtue be 
Our guide-star in life’s morning. 


And when old age comes slowly on, 
Our locks to silver turning, 
Oh! may it find within our hearts 
© flame of truth still burning; 
MR ashes our spirits hate their sin, 
And, still a falsehood scorning, 
Look back and bless that priceless cem— 
The uide-star of life’s morning. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XV. ‘in her frame thrill, and wonder, with pleasant 
Grr11an and her father sat together in the ; egotism, if any human being was ever so happy 
library, a large room opening from the front } before. 
vestibule, and forming one of a suit of apart-} It was broad day out of doors, but a luxurious 
ments that might have befitted a palace, the ; twilight reigned within. Gillian sat upon the 
ceilings were so high, and the fresco pictures ; silken cushions, dreaming over her sweet fancies; 
. upon them so exquisite as works of art. ; and Mr. Bentley leaned back in the easy-chair 
Book-cases of dark wood, polished like jet, } close by, reading, or seeming to read, for a leaf 
occupied all those spaces of the wall not broken ; of the stained blind was folded back, and a 
by the tall windows on one side, and a broad ; Stream of pure light fell over him and made a 
bay which occupied a large portion of the front. } path far out on the carpet beyond. 
These book-cases were surmounted by bronze He had forgotten that Gillian was in the room, 
busts of the great poets and statesmen that had 3 his reverie was so deep—forgotten everything 
left the best part of their lives, the thought‘ in the intense interest excited by the book, 
which never perishes, in the richly bound} which began to tremble in his hand, while a haze 
volumes that gleamed through those crystal S crept over his eyes, and he found himself, all 
. doors. The tall windows between were dressed § at once, unable to distinguish the print, which 
to the floor with curtains of heavy crimson silk, } floated before him like the net-work of a cobweb. 
which, drawn back or closed by thick cords and ; The slow motion of one hand drawn across his 
tassels, excluded, or let in the light, as the in- 3 eyes, and a heavy sigh aroused Gillian. 
mates of that room might desire cheerfulness or ‘‘What is it, father?” she said, sitting upright, 
solitude. In the recess of the broad bay window § Sand smiling upon him as an infant awakes in 
stood an elaborately carved table, oblong and * the morning. ‘‘What is it that makes you sigh 
polished like a mirror; an easy-chair and a$so heavily, as if it were sorrow, not joy, that 
richly cushioned bench, which swept round the holds your breath?” 
lower woodwork of the window, offering a luxuri- : Bentley answered her look and her smile, but 
ous seat to any one who loved the gorgeous twi- $ y it was winter meeting spring. In Mr. Bentley’s 
light of the place; for, though the window itself } ‘ smile there was a quivering sadness that made 
was of pure plate glass, the inner sashes, gorge- ; the heart stand still; in hers, a joy that made it 
ously stained with amber, crimson and purple, ‘leap. 
gave an air of indescribable magnificence to the: ‘‘Is it the book?” she said, rising and casting 
whole room whenever they were closed over} a glance over his shoulder. ‘Ah! I see, one of 
the pure light which shone through the outer : Mrs. Ransom’s novels. No wonder you are sad, 
glass, which happened very frequently, for there} papa. I have cried myself ill over those very 
were times when Mr. Bentley seemed to shrink } pages. What power, what passion she throws 
from the broad day, and seek the gloom of that into everything, and yet her pathos is so tender, 
sumptuous library, as a wounded stag loves the ; like her voice when she pleads for something! 
deep hemlock shade. 3 Oh! papa, I wish you could hear her talk.” 
Sometimes too, Gillian, the bright, happy : , ‘Like this? Does she talk like this?” said 
Gillian, came like a bird of Paradise, and in- 3 Bentley, laying his slender hand on the open 
dulged her sweet reveries in this rich twilight. {page of the book. 
Now that her soul was brim full of love—when; ‘At times, when she is excited or sad; for I 
she knew that answering love flowed back upon ; do believe this lady writes, as she talks, from 
her as honey-dew falls upon the leaves—she > unstudied impulse; but usually she is gay, 
would gather herself into this silken nest and 3 almost joyful; I think she talks nonsense a 





think over and over again the sweet words he had } 3 of all. I never saw exactly such a woman.’ 
uttered—the glances that had made every nerve i “But you like her?” 
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“Oh! yes, so much! It seems to me asif I; 
never really loved till she taught me how.” S 
“Ah!” said Bentley, closing the book and 3 
looking searchingly into the glowing ‘ace that $ 
bent over him, “this intimacy has sprung into $ 
friendship very suddenly. It is not often that a 
girl of little more than seventeen seeks a com- ; 
panion so much her elder; for the author of this § ; 
cannot be young—power and finish like this $ 
renders the idea impossible.” } 

“Yes, papa, but you know I have been always ; 
with persons older than myself, and like them } 
best. Young girls are so—so——” 

“Well?” 

“So full"of themselves they will not take time : 
to think of others. I never saw a person—a?: 
lady I mean—young or old, who comprehended 3 
all I wished or felt till Mrs. Ransom permitted 
me to visit her.” 

“Permitted! Why, Gillian, you are growing } 
meek. It was but yesterday you spoke of visit- 
ing Mrs. Lawrence, one of the most distinguished } 
ladies»of the fashionable world, with something } 3 
almost like contempt.” 3 

“Oh! papa, not that. I was only santa, | 
impatient at the worst; but even so, Mrs. Law- } 
rence is only a rich, fashionable woman, who $ 
thinks herself a good judge of tone, and talks 3 
eternally about her carriage horses, is delighted : 
when she is mistaken for a Frenchwoman, and $ 
wonders why any nation can be so vulgar as to : 
have ‘Yankee Doodle’ for a national air. In-3 
deed, papa, I don’t like that style of person at $ 
all.” 

“Well, well, Iam not asking you to like her. 
She is rather too advanced for a companion to 
my Gillian. But is there no young lady?” 

“None but cousin Hannah Hart that I care a 
rose-leaf for; she is honest as steel, and fresh as 
a violet. Indeed I do love cousin Hannah dearly. 
I intend that she shall make a dozen conquests 
at our party.” 

“But to go back where we began, Gillian; this H 
lady author, have you invited her.” 3 

“Yes, papa.” 3 

“And she comes, of course. I believe your } : 
first party is to be the rage, dauglier, so we may 3 
depend on this lady.” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Gillian, thought- 
fully, ‘‘she promised at one time, but now rather 
shrinks from the throng that will be here.” 

A cloud came over the young girl’s face—a 
look of hesitation and distress, which her father 
observed. 

“Well, what is it, child? Is there anything 
more about this lady? She seems to have taken 
& strange hold on you.” 
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Still Gillian blushed and trembled. Her eyes 
were downcast; her lips began to quiver. 

Mr. Bentley grew anxious. Why should his 
child be so agitated? Had this authoress really 
obtained some subtle power over that high na- 
3 ture? Was there a secret which he did not 
‘ know? 

*¢Look at me, Gillian.” 

‘“‘Well, father, I do.” 

“‘With your eyes, not with your soul.” 

‘‘With all my soul!” she answered, smiling 
bravely. ‘I was a coward, but it was only for 
a minute.” She did not think how difficult it 
would prove. ‘Oh! father, the heart should 
have a language for itself, to be used only once 
or twice in a life time.” 

‘And if you had this language at command, 
what would it reveal, Gillian?” 

Gillian sunk slowly to her knees, took her 
father’s hand and pressed her lips to the palm. 
The hand shook, a cloud of anxiety Sochenat 
3 Bentley’ 8 face 

‘‘Gillian—Gillian, what have you done? What 
does this mean?” 

She lifted her face, radiant and glistening with 
tears; her eyes were like wet periwinkles; her 
mouth a rose-bud shaken by rain-drops. 

‘‘Father, as my mother loved you, I—I 

He snatched his hand away, and shook her off 
as if she had been a viper. His face was ashen 
white, and he shrunk together chilly and hoarse 

‘Love as your mother loved me! Girl—girl, 
what demon put those words into your mouth?” 

She staggered back clasping her hands. 

“Father!” 

He struggled with himself stoutly. You could 
see the veins swell on his forehead, and the great 
drops gather there. 

‘Speak on, Gillian, my child, I frightened 
you. Something you were ready to tell me.” 

“Father!” said Gillian, gently, and in a low 
for she was still pale and frightened. ‘It 
is at her request, indeed at her command, that I 
tell you this with my own lips, rather than wait 
for a stranger to startle, perhaps offend you with 
the knowledge that she says you should have had 
long ago. The gentleman is a friend of hers.” 

‘‘What gentleman, my child?” 

His accents were mournful, his lips white. 

“¢*Mr. Woodworth.” 

For a moment there was silence; then Mr. 
Bentley spoke. 

«And you love this man?” 

‘¢He is a good man, father.” 

“And you love him?” 

**Forgive me, father—but I do.” 

‘Entirely to the exclusion of cvery other leve, 
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of every other thought, with the whole might of {is both honorable and of great ability. Why 
your being? Is this the love you mean?” s § should I grieve that you love him? it is such 


She was on her knees before him. He took $ : qualities that should win a Bentley.” 
her clasped hands between his and lifted them; “‘Oh! my father!” 
upward as if enforcing an oath. ; She could say no more, grateful joy broke her 
‘*Father, I do love him even as you say—to $ voice. That moment she would have worshiped 
the exclusion of every other love, of any other $ her father. 


thought.” 2 «Go, my child, go now. This is one of the 
‘*Better than your father, your lonely, lonely } moments that sweep over one like a hurricane, 
father?” } Half an hour ago you were my daughter—all 
‘‘Differently; but not better.” ‘mine. Now you belong to another—a stranger 


‘That is wrong, Gillian, very wrong. When? whom I have not seen half a dozen times in my 
a woman loves it should be with all her soul, no : life. You cannot pull up a wild flower by the 
affection must stand before that love. No man}roots without disturbing the ground; do not 
should be content without the whole being of his think thus to dislodge a child from her father’s 
wife—or is content without it.” * heart and leave no anguish behind.” 

‘“‘Oh! father, I dare not tell you how muchI3;_ Gillian did not speak, but obeying the motion 
do love him; my heart is breaking to speak, but 2 of his hand, went out weeping bitterly. 


cannot.” 3 Mr. Bentley walked the library, up and down 
How beautiful she was! how proudly modest $ at first wildly, and by degrees with steadiness, 
there on her knees speaking of her love! S till his usual calm demeanor come back. He 


**But will it last? I do not ask who the man } was neither a weak nor selfish man, but this 
is—that for another time—but will this love hold $ declaration had come upon him so suddenly that 
out to the end? Is it pure gold ingrained into } the shock was overpowering. 
the soul, or snow ready to melt under a new $ He had scarcely seated himself in the chair 


smile?” Sagain, when a servant announced Mr. Wood- 
‘‘Oh! father, remember I am your daughter!” 3 worth, and directly that gentleman entered the 
**And hers!” 3 library. Actuated by an honorable wish to deal 


No words can describe the passionate bitter- ; frankly with the father of Gillian, he had come 
ness of these two syllables, they fell like heated } at once to declare all that had passed between 
shot from his lips—a fierce wrath broke over his 3 them, and henceforth retire from his suit, or 
face. Gillian stood up cold and white. ; urge it under the parental sanction. 

“You speak of my mother!” No one to have seen Mr. Bentley, when he 

He did not answer her, but dropping his face } arose with grave courtesy to receive his visitor, 
on the two hands which he had clasped on the } would have believed in the storm of passion that 
table, shook like a leaf. had just swept over him. True, he was pale, 

All the pride went out from Gillian’s heart. } and his eyes were heavy, but he had moved out 
She drew close to her father, and bending down 3 of the clear light, and Woodworth saw nothing 
kissed his hot forehead again and again, mur- but a man of remarkable refinement, waiting to 
muring, $see his guest seated before he resumed his own 

“Father, forgive me—oh! forgive me what- } position by the table. 
ever my sin may be! It kills me to feel you Woodworth was a proud man—too proud for 
tremble so: I never saw you weep before, rere that undue estimate of Mr. Bentley’s wealth, 
What have I done?—what have I done?” which might have embarrassed an ordinary 

Bentley looked up and tried to smile, but with 3 ; suitor. Possessed of great talent, and a high 
the heavy drops trembling on his face, the smile } position won by that talent, it never entered his 


are. 
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was like pale lightning after rain. : mind to feel that any inequality existed between 
‘«Father!” : him and the millionaire. On the contrary, had 
He looked at her, but did not speak. She found Mr. Bentley of the ordinary stamp of 


‘Father, does it pain you that I love this gen- § ‘rich men, insolent or purse-proud, it is just pos- 
tleman? He is noble, an honorable, great man; § S sible that the pride of genius might have re- 
but I will die rather than see you unhappy.” coiled at the connection. For genius can ill 

Mr. Bentley drew her toward him, kissed her ; brook the presumption of wealth, and Wood- 
forehead, and said very tenderly, but with a sad- 3 worth knew his own powers well enough to be 
ness that went to her heart. $sure that they could win gold in the end, as 

“Pain! No, Gillian, you never gave me pain ‘they had already secured political position and 
in your life, I know something of this man, he‘ literary fame. 
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But there was no reason for distrust here, Mr. N time his soul gave way to the ardor of its new 
Bentley was not a man to think of wealth when § passion; his eyes flashed; his lip curved with 
a separation from his child was the question. It 3 joyous smiles. She lost all other thoughts as 
was to him a matter of no importance whatever 3 her eyes met his and became radiant as the 
that Woodworth possessed no means of adding } morning. 
to his own broad possessions. Being neither § They could not speak, for deep love has no 
mercenary nor capable of suspecting others of } adequate language, but her hand was in his, a 
so mean a feeling without just cause, he waved $ strong arm glided around her, and she felt the 
the question of property altogether, just as his $ beating of his heart; his lips fell like a honey 
high-souled daughter had done. He did not bee to the bloom of hers: and then they sat down 
make it important enough to feel self-compla- } together on the silken cushions of the great win- 
cency that he was able to endow the man of } dow, happy as the angels when they have secured 
genius with the wealth he neither despised or ; a soul for heaven. 
coveted. In this respect the two men were alike. ; As they sat thus in the sumptuous twilight the 
It was the fair girl who sat in a tremor of ex- library door opened, and Michael Hurst stood in 
pectation up stairs of which both thought, and 3 the gloom closely regarding them. The pliant 
for whom both acted. $ hinges in that house seldom made a noise, and 

Gillian had heard the footsteps of her lover in § 3 it was some minutes before either Woodworth 
the vestibule, and listened breathlessly till the § 3 or Gillian saw the intruder; when they did look 
library door closed after him. She had no ap-$up, the cold sneer on Hurst’s face made the 
prehension of the result of this visit to her young girl recoil. The serpent had entered 
father, but still her heart beat loud, and her § their paradise. 
cheek flushed. They were talking of her, for} ‘I beg pardon; but the servant informed me 
the first time her noble father and lover were : : that I should find Miss Hart in the library,” 
standing face to face in their new relations. $ § said Hurst, advancing to the window, and search- 
How would they like each other? How would : ing the two with his eyes. 
the sensitive and retiring nature of her father ; Gillian only bowed, while Woodworth remained 
meet the frank energy of the young man? $ silent, annoyed by the intrusion, but unconscious 

The interview was not long. She heard the $ that it had any importance. 
library door open and close—a footstep, not his,{ ‘‘Shall I find her in the drawing-room?” per- 
for her heart did not leap to the sound, but stood $ sisted the insolent young man, still fixing his 
still, expectant, sounded on the marble floor. It eyes on Gillian; ‘‘or may I expect her here?” 
was her father who mounted the grand staircase “IT do not know where my aunt is,” said Gil- 
and approached her own room. The same sad $ lian, with a proud lift of the head; Mea she 
smile was on his lip—the same look of pain on § seldom visits this room, it is my father’s.’ 
his forehead. Gillian’s heart began to ache as j ‘“‘The servant will be able to tell me, per- 
she saw him; for she was not one of those who} haps,” said Hurst, bowing profoundly, and 
could be happy while anything she loved was in : moving toward the door; ‘do not let me dis- 
sorrow. The smile with which he addressed her : turb you.” 
was indescribably sweet. 3 There was a sneer in his voice which Gillian 

“Gillian, go down, some one is waiting for you ; felt keenly. Why was she compelled to see that 
in the library.” man beneath her father’s roof? What infatua- 

She arose and went up to him with that ex- tion was it which gave him so much power over 
quisite grace that springs from deep feeling. aunt Hetty? That sad, nervous woman, usually 

“Father!” she pleaded, bowing her stately ; so still and yielding, had proved obstinate in re- 
head like a white lily when it thirsts for night § ceiving him at all hours, seasonable and unsea- 


s 


dew—‘‘father, bless me before I go.” } sonable. Hannah Hart, too, had brought the 
He laid one hand on her head and blessed her } force of her innocent will into the contest—for 
with tears in his eyes. there had been one—and could not understand 


Gillian felt her own eyes fill. Never, in her} what Gillian could find against a young man so 
life, had she seen her father weep before that ; handsome, and who always had some charming 
day. It was thus with a swell of holy tender- } thing to say, which was enough to make any 
ness at her heart that she went down to meet: woman like him. As for old Dinah, she was 
her betrothed. $ infatuated with the young man. He had given 

Woodworth stcod within the dim room wait- } her a real Madras handkerchief, which she wore 
ing. All his pride was gone, the tenderness of } triumphantly as a turban, and always designated 
% great love reigned in its place. For the first‘ her as Miss Hart’s maid, a distinction she was 
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resolute in maintaining with a high hand if that ; she can hardly find a word to throw away ona 
proved necessary. 8 poor fellow like me.” 

Hurst found the elder and younger Miss Hart } ‘*Because you throw away so many on your- 
in a cosy little sitting-room up stairs, where he ; self,” said Hannah, laughing as she arranged 
had known them to be all along; but the servant $ the artificial flowers in a little basket on her lap. 
had told him that Miss Bentley was in the library } “Wait till I put these red roses in against the 
with a gentleman, and he had gratified an auda- ; white so. There, ain’t I a pretty flower girl? 
cious curiosity as we have related. ‘ and isn’t this just the character for me?” 

Hannah—really it is quite impossible to tell} ‘It is perfection,” cried the young man, as 
the changes that had come over pretty Hannah ; she coquettishly balanced the basket on her 
Hart since her retreat from the country. She’ head, ‘one almost smells the new mown hay 
was so pretty in her white muslin dress and 3 from which the flowers were gathered.” 
cherry-colored ribbons; her round arms had{ Hannah laughed till the basket trembled on 
grown so white; and her plump hands so daintily $ her head. 
soft and dimpled, that she seemed more like as “That's all you know of real flowers,” she 
good-natured, happy child than a full-grown girl, § cried. ‘*Why these are made of muslin, and 
as she really was. Fresh from her farm life, she : moss, and ever so many things. Real flowers 
enjoyed the luxury of her new existence like a ; would wilt under the first chandelier that shone 
bird when he finds the cherry trees laden with} on them. No, no, real roses for the country, 
fruit, and enjoyed all the flattery bestowed on} and artificial ones here. Don’t laugh, I’m a 
her comeliness with an appetite as keen as the ; great deal wiser than you think.” 
little songster’s. $ Wiser? why there never was such a little 

Aunt Hetty and Dinah had been called to hold § philosopher. I am really half in love with your 

a consultation with regard to the costume in : wisdom, and quite with yourself. What say 
which Hannah was to appear at the great party $ you, Miss Hart, shall I propose at once to this 
now close at hand. A curious council it was. : pretty flower girl?” 
Aunt Hetty, of course, had no opinion to give: { ‘*Propose! propose! what! you?” faltered the 
she never had, poor thing! Hannah herself was $ old lady, terrified as she always was by any- 
very much in favor of appearing as a flower ’ thing that led her thoughts into a new channel. 
girl, with a basket of roses on her head. While } “I never thought of the thing. Our Hannah 
Dinah impetuously expressed her preference of } and you! Is this in earnest? You should not 
an Oriental costume, glittering with gold lace, S say these dreadful things in joke, Michacl. Mr. 
and gorgeous with contrasting colors. ; Hurst, it shocks one so.” 

‘Now, young Misses, what’s the use of dem$ ‘Well, then, suppose we change the lady, and 
daisies and cowslops down here in York?—got { say Miss Bentley instead of Miss Hart?” per- 
nuff and plenty ob dem tings on de farm; jes} sisted the young man, with a glance in his eyes 
yer put on dese garmins as some Queen ob Sheba ; that sent the blood from aunt Hetty’s face. 
hab worn afore yer, and stand up wid de best ; “That would be one way of making restitution, 
on ’em. What if Miss Gillian is a head taller : don’t you think so, madam ?”’ 
than you is, an’ walks proud as de peacock afore : The blood that had retreated from aunt 
him fedders drop, haint yer got de same blood } Hetty’s face now fled her lips also, and, with 
in yer veins, with eyes like black huckleberries, $a faint moan floating through them, she fell 
and a skin like curd now you've got de tan off. ’ back in her chair, quite insensible. 


s 


Jes yer let ‘em see as der is more en one queen; Hurst regarded her with a triumphant smile, 

under dis horspertal roof. Miss Gillian is a {while Hannah flung the basket to the flor, 
— ae : . 

smart gal, but she ain’t all cr’ation no more den § crushing the flowers as she knelt before her 

udder folks. Golly no!” ; aunt, and Dinah ran up to her chest for a cam- 

‘‘Hush!” said aunt Hetty, nervously, ‘‘some é phor bottle, with which she soon appeared, pour- 
one is coming;” and the old lady held her breath $ ing its contents into the palm of her hand as 
as the footsteps approached. $ she hurried along. ; 

“Oh! golly, I’se satisfied. It’s only Mister § “There, them’s um. Dat camphor’ll bring 
Hurst, and he’s sartin ter gree to my ‘pinion. } her too if anything on yearth will! ’Tain’t 
We has de same taste, jes look at dis hankercher $ none of yer York trash, but the ginuine article 
and see.” : ’solved in rum as id make yer mouth water tem- 

‘‘Who is speaking of Mr. Hurst?” exclaimed $ prance or no temprance! Dar now, don’t yer 
the young man, entering the room; ‘‘not the N see’her eyelids are beginning ter flutter. Mighty 
lovely Hannah? I fear with so many admirers: powerful stuff dis’ere camphor! Most raise de 
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dead if ’em hadn’t lain too long. Dar now, how } pacitated to be a Queen of Sheba, or any udder 
is yer, Miss Hetty? Lor, when a person is pre- 3 ; ; public?’ I should say to once, ‘Yes, I is—don’t 
pared aforehand wid means vb resurrection dese § look furder—Dinah’s here.’ But der am a dif- 
fits ’mount to nothin’ vo how.” , ference ’tween folks and folks, no doubt ’bout dat. 
“Are you better, dear lady?” said Hurst,  Dere was our Sarah, Miss Gillian’s mudder, she 
bending over the helpless woman, as she shrunk $ was a born queen, dyed in de wool: couldn’t a 
together in her easy-chair. : made her carry a basket ob roses no how. Wid 
She looked at him wistfully, almost in terror. } one toss ob her head she’d a sent ’em flyin’; but 
“What—what did you mean? Restitution! ? den she was white folks.” 
who talks of that?” “You remember Mrs. Bentley, then?” in- 
“No one talked of anything that should give $ quired Hurst, with sudden interest. 
you pain. It was a joke—what else should it ‘Well I ’spect likely. Why not?” answered 
be? Are you better? Why, how you tremble!” 3} the old woman, with a shrewd gleam in her 
“She always trembles when these fits come 
on,” said Hannah, chafing the cold hands in 
hers. ‘*The other day, when cousin Gillian 
spoke about you, she didn’t get over shivering 
all night.” 


ot 
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“Did you live at Mr. Hart’s at the time of her 
marriage ?”’ 

“’Spect likely,” replied Dinah, suddenly be- 
coming shy and laconic. 

‘Spoke about me? What did the young lady “‘And before, when the first Mr. Bentley was 
say, pretty Hannah?” killed?” 

Dinah set her broad foot down on Hannah’s: ‘Ask agin. I ’spect it was afore dat. I fust 
little slipper with a force that made the uncon- went to live at de stun house, ’cause my nances- 
scious girl cry out. When she looked up to ex- } tors was born slaves under dat ‘dentical roof, 
postulate, the old woman’s face was gathered into $ y and none of their ’scendants would be born any- 
a thousand warning wrinkles till it looked like a § S where else on no ’count. Liz am de last sprout 
dried prune. : on de ancestrous tree, and her cradle stands in 

“What did she say? I was present on dat a garret, circumstantious evidence ob her bein’ 
‘casion, Mas Hurst, and a more beautifuler com- $ born in de hum ob dem honorous colored pus- 
plaisance never fell from lubly lips den she 3 sons as descended afore her.” 

‘spressed ’garding yer. Ob course der wasn’t ; “Then you have always lived with the 
no ’casion for Miss Hetty here ter go an’ agua | Harts?” 

like a consarned ole fool, and she didn’t doit no} ‘Them’s um,” answered Dinah, with a nod 
how.” 3 of the head. 

Hurst said nothing, but he reasoned with him- : “And you know the entire history of the 
self. $ family ?” 

g 
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“So I have been under discussion, and un- “Mr. Hurst—Mr. Hurst—how can you?” 
pleasantly! Well, the sooner we open the war cried Hannah, pointing to aunt Hetty, who had 
new the better. If I _ not mistake the signs } risen, and stood gazing on the young man, while 
it is full time for action.’ 3 as snow, and with her pale lips,parted, as if she 

“There, now that aunt Hetty is better,” said ; wished to speak but could not. 

Hannah, rising from her knees, scarlet from } Hurst turned suddenly and stood mute, while 
Dinah’s rebuke, ‘will you help me pick up my ; aunt Hetty moved toward him like a ghost, and, 
poor flowers! I have made up my mind, Dinah, 3 touching his arm with her finger, said hoarsely, 
the Queen of Sheba may go to Amsterdam; I’ll 3 «‘Young man, desist. In the name of the dead, 
be a flower girl and nothing else. With a basket : desist!” 

on my head, wreaths over my shoulder, and ®:; He stooped his head and whispered, 

muslin apron running over with roses, red roses.: «I will, dear lady, when you tell me the whole 
Let them wilt—who cares? they are sweeter, a : truth.” 

thousand times, when the bloom is gone than; She looked wildly around the room, as if 
these pretty shams.” } scnrehing for some means of escape; then her 

Dinah tossed her head and sniffed the air eyes turned to his with a fascinated stare, and 
grandly. ‘ she said, in the same hoarse voice, 

“Der am pussons as kin ‘commodate dem- : **Come with me then.” 
selves ter any sitewation; and them as can’t do 3 : He followed her out of the room toward her 

-itno how. I don’t want to make collusions, but ¢ own chamber, and they disappeared through the 
every one understands her own compassity best. door. 
Now if any one was to say ‘Dinah, am youcom-‘ ‘Now dat consarned ole fool has gone full 
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jump down de young sarpent’s throat, jus’ as I’ve 3 Lord on’y kin help yer if she can’t! Speak! 
seen a robin go jump inter de mout’ ob a black } honey, what did ye say ter him?” 
snake, singin’ all de time. Dinah! Dinah! if it $ «I don’t know, Dinah.” 
wasn’t for your ’scretion what would dey all$ ‘And he staid here a hull hour?” 
come to?—corn shucks an’ rye straw, nothing} “He was pleading—threatening—wounding 
more ’stantial. Marcy Lord! hasn’t I a time {me to death allthe time. Old Dinah, my good 
on it?” $ Dinah, pity me, pity me; for I have no friend on 
Away Dinah went, leaving Hannah bewildered $ earth, nothing but you; for you lived with us 
among her flowers; but she was just in time to : then, and for that, if nothing else, I love you, 
see Miss Hart’s door shut and the key turned in 3 Dinah.” 
her face. ‘Poor chile! poor honey! Jes as she was 
*‘Well,” said she, with enforced philosophy, § when I held her in dese arms a baby. She 
‘“‘when de debil gets de start ob Dinah look out ; hain’t been so nat’ral since that day. Look up, 
for cinders! If-dat darned ole maid wants to} : honey, Dinah ’ill take care of yer. Now jis try 
turn up Jack she’ll do it now. Dat young feller } Sand ’member "bout what " told dat feller, for 
has a good idea about de handkerchers as is be- } fore de Lord I ’spects him.” 
coming to de fair sex, but de ole sarpent is in : “Don’t! oh! don’t, Dinah! my heart is so sore 
him, or I don’t know de horns ob de debil when ‘from his cruelty! He would not believe me! 
de poke out ’daciously. Now, ole nigger, be on; He frightened the words out of my bosom, and 
yer guard, for der am troubles brewin’, no mis- $ then raved that they did not please him! What 
take ’bout dat.” ¢ shall I do, Dinah? tell me what I can do?” 
The old woman went to her own room, for she ‘*What can you do! Why, jes dis: Till dat 
was handsomely accommodated in the upper 3 young rapscallion begs pardon—but dat ’ere is 
story, where her chest formed a conspicuous 3 de word as come uppermost to my mout’—tell 
amount of the room; but she was really too: him to keep ’bout his business, and not come 
anxious for rest anywhere, and hovered for an } near yerag’in. You've acted like a bird twitter- 
hour about the door of: Hetty Hart’s chamber, } in’ to get out ob de way ob a snake ever since 
really alarmed, and wondering what could be he came here so much. Miss Gillian loves him 
the subject of this long conference. like p’ison, and my own young Misses will soon 
At last the door opened, and young Hurst 3 be getting skeery when he comes in. If it wasn’t 
came out. His face was flushed, and his. eyes {for you, Miss Hetty, ’fore de Lord I don’t be- 
were dusky with passion, burning, fierce passion, } lieve he’d come at all!” 
that made you recoil, like the poisonous gasses 3 “TI know, I know!” moaned Hetty, writhing 
in a well. He swept by the old negress without {on the bed. ‘I wish they wouldn’t feel so to- 
appearing to see her, but still, possessing pre-$ ward him: it- only makes bitterness and works 
sence of mind enough to slip softly, and leave} danger. Tell Hannah not to turn against him, 
the house without observation. 3 for my sake—for Gillian’s sake.” 
Dinah went into aunt Hetty’s room, and found: ‘Look a here!” exclaimed Dinah, sniffing the 
the poor lady prostrate on a couch, trembling so air after her old fashion when an unpleasant 
violently that everything around her shook. She $ idea presented itself, ‘‘if yer means ter ’sini- 
must have wept violently, an unusual thing with § < wate dat dis feller is wantin’ to spark Miss Han- 
her, for a cushion that had been thrust roughly § $nah, and I’se to look on widout ’spressin’ my 
under her head was wet, and the tears were still } pinion on de suggect, ’tain’t of no use. He’s a 
streaming down her face, which was white and $ 3 mean specimin, and I’]l tell her so.’ 
contracted, as if an attack of cholera had left $ 3 “Oh! it isn’t that, He doesn’t want Hannah. 
her prostrate. 3 It isn’t for her sake he comes here. I wish it 
‘*Miss Hetty, what hab you been and done? 2 was.” 
I’plore ye tell yer ole servant all bout it! If: ‘P’raps yer does; but I dusent. If yer wants 
trouble ob all kind falls on de Hart family, who } , to let a fox enter a brood ob young chickens, or 
kin bear it better den de old nigger woman as } * hatch a rattlesnake in a hen’s nest, try it, but 

watched yer from yer cradle, and knows more } ’ Dinah won’t help. He give me a handke’cher, 
’en she’ll eber talk bout?” Sand I’se grateful; but de young Misses is under 

Hetty lifted one hand, with which she swept : my ’tection, and he shan’t look at her over a pair 
the tears from her eyes. The look which she 3 : six rail bars, if I can ’fend her from it.” 
cast on Dinah was heart-rending. : Hetty was not listening; her eyes were fixed 

“What did you tell him, honey? Tell de ole 3 on the wall, and her hands clasped hard, as if 








woman or yer hart ’ill bust for sart’in, and de < she were trying to pray and could not. 
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GILLIAN. 203 
Dinah began to speak again; but the poor $ the fine linen covers; and clusters of white roses, 
woman motioned her off with a despairing move- , tied by blue ribbons, formed a beautiful pattern 
ment, and closed her eyes wearily, as if they § to the blue and drab ground of the carpet. 
ached. Two doors opened from this chamber, oppo- 

“So yer bound not ter tell what’s on yer$ site the entrance: one led to her dressing-room, 
heart?” said the old negress, wiping her eyes. ; which, with all its luxurious paraphernalia, was 
“Well, de Lord be wid yer; per’aps yer’ll tell : @osed; and the other to her bath-room, which 
Him what ’tis dat ’stresses yer so. Nobody else { was cool and pure as a white marble floor, and 
can’t do nothin’ ’cause dere’s no comprehension- ; slabs advancing a yard up the polished walls, 
izing de fust prine’pals ob de suggect.” ; could render it. 

So Dinah went forth, angry that all her elo- § A marble bath, in the form of a huge conch 
quence had obtained no knowledge of a subject | $ shell, occupied one end of the room, the lip of 
that had interested her so deeply, and grieved to 3 s the shell curving downward, and an inner lining 
the depths of her really kind heart to see her ; of pale amber, flushing off to pink as it retreated 
mistress so unhappy. $to the heart of the shell, melted softly into its 

Dinah had scarcely left the chamber when } edges. 
aunt Hetty, pale as death, and with a strange} Above the bath, and forming a sort of cornice 
look of the face, as if tears had washed all} to the marble behind, was a lovely statuette, one 
the light and color away, arose and tottered} of those generous purchases with which Mr. 
around her chamber, with one hand lifted to her $ Bentley loved to encourage struggling genius. 
forehead while she searched for a bonnet and It was a female, softly falling to sleep, with her 
shawl, which she put on with dreary slowness. 3 head resting on one arm, and her figure reclining 
Then she sat down on a bed, and fell to thinking, yon & bank. At her feet, the water lotus, with its 
hour after hour, till the light faded, leaving her : ‘ broad leaves, suggested the neighborhood of 
almost in darkness. At last she looked suddenly } water, which was artfully carried out by the 
toward the window, gathered the shawl around $ : ‘liquid drops that gushed through them and fell 
her, and stole out by a dark staircase seldom } raining into the bath. 
used by any one except the servants. : The bell-like tinkle of these water drops was 

Meantime Gillian had parted from her lover } in harmony with Gillian’s thoughts, and she lay 
and gone to her own room, that sanctuary of a: down on a couch which commanded a view of 
maiden’s thoughts which should be, like the : the statuette, gazing dreamily on the sweet face, 
owner, pure as snow. This feeling had pos- where a perpetual smile was frozen, which, after 
sessed Mr. Bentley when he took so much pains é all, was but a shadow of her own warm, living 
to combine simplicity with luxuriance in the $ joy. 
arrangements of that suit of rooms appropriated : There the young girl lay, with her head up- 
exclusively to his daughter. Bright and fragrant: lifted by the pillows of the couch, her hands 
was Gillian’s chamber as she entered it; more softly folded over her heart, and her lips parted 
os ger than a ae Hone = moss roses 3 as sweet, unuttered words died away upon them 
and heliotrope had reached her in the morning, } in smiles. 
so arranged that she had no doubt of the giver; You could have counted the beatings of her 
and clusters of these lovely flowers were scat-} heart through the muslin folds of her dress; the 
tered about the room: you could see them § s rise and fall of the white hands clasped over it, 
sag the a nae —— — resting § s and crushing out perfume from the spray of moss 
upon the pure linen pillows, and sending a pink ; rose-buds which trembled to each thrill of hap- 
glare up to the soft masses of embroidery which } piness that stirred her bosom. 
clung to the lace like snow-flakes. They were } Then she turned her head upon the pillow, 
grouped in the tall vermilion glasses, exquisitely § giving both glowing cheeks to the air. She 
wrought, that stood upon the sculptured white- : gathered the roses from her bosom and pressed 
hess of the mantle-piece, just in quantities to: them to her lips with both hands, murmuring 
send a joint fragrance through the room and no : softly, as the water drops fell, ‘‘He loves me! 
more. ’ He loves me!” 

The window draperies were of lace, like those ; : Deep feeling is poverty-stricken when it seeks 
of the bed, and floated over blinds of a blue so} for adequate expression. It was the gush and 
oe that they seemed patches of a warm } ; warmth of this tender whisper which would have 
sky breaking the edge of a summer cloud. A H told you how happy the young girl was. 
joint tinge of blue damask, with which the couch; Love is child-like in its simplicity—inexpli- 
and easy-chairs were cushioned, stole out from ; cable to those who are incapable of feeling it, 
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and of that number are, perhaps, ninety-five ; crept, like a ghost, by the door which shut in 

people out of a hundred. Gillian was one of the }so much joy. She did not feel it, but went on 

happy few Heart, mind and taste went with her : her own icy way, doubting. if the world held 

affections. The pure romance of her nature was : anything but pain and sorrow. 

satisfied entirely with the man who had wonher.} Dinah sat in the upper hall, folding for her- 

Pride, high, womanly pride, which was her fault ‘self a turban of colored gauze, which was in- 

and her glory, crested itself on the choice she ; tended for the great party. She saw the quiet 

had made. She could look up to him for strength, $ : lady stealing down the back staircase, and, hur- 

and yet feel that she was his mate—that he had $ ’ riedly laying down her finery, snatched up a 

a right to be proud of her, as she was of him. ‘shawl and followed after, muttering to herself, 
Then she thought of her father with a feeling $ “T wonder what secret she kin have dat ole 

that she had never loved him so thoroughly as } Dinah hain’t got a right ter know.” 

then. In the breaking up of her heart a thou- ; 

sand precious feelings were found which she had 

never dreamed of before. In the glow of a great CHAPTER XVI. 

happiness, all her old affections took new vigor. “*Mary Nicnoison!” 

To love and be beloved is to man or woman the Mrs. Nicholson came out of her little bed- 

crowning joy of existence, and such it was to} room, looking very much frightened. 

Gillian. “Did you speak to me, Mrs. Frost?” 

Gillian felt this beautiful truth to the depths ; The old lady did not answer promptly, for she 
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of her being, and it made a child of her. She} was busy counting some change in the palm 
kissed the roses he had given till their perfume} of her hand with great eagerness, as the in- 
glowed on her mouth. She kissed her own white ; creased vibrations of her head testified. 
hands because his lips had touched them last.} “Ten, eleven, twelve—one shilling—three 
She got up and surveyed herself in the tall} cents. Why, Mary Nicholson—Mary Nicholson! 
mirror of her dressing-room, jealous that she} what does this mean? You've tampered with 
was not beautiful enough, and greedy of more; the change. I’ve suspected it for some time, 
loveliness for his sake. ‘ now it’s clear. Mary Nicholson, what have you 
She let down her heavy, auburn hair, that it } done with three cents that ought to be here and 
might ripple through her hands and over her ; isn’t?” 
arm while she exulted in its lustre. The glow} ‘Three cents!” faltered Mrs. Nicholson. “It’s 
and bloom of her beauty became precious to her : there I—I’m sure. It’s all right, ma’am.” 
for the first time, and all for his sake. $ Again the old woman counted the money in 
All at once she became more simple in her } ‘her hand, nodding, nodding, nodding over it 
tastes, diamond and emerald rings were taken ; ‘ with terrible eagerness. 
from her fingers and thrown into the pretty } “No, Mary Nicholson, it isn’t right. I sent 
caskets. Such goods should not come in con-} you to market believing that you could be 
tact with the little circlet of gold which Wood- 3 trusted with untold gold. I gave you twenty- 
worth had, that morning, placed upon her hand. 3 five cents to buy marketing with: according to 
Henceforth his taste should adorn her. She orders you bring half a pound of liver, with o 
would value no ornament which he did not : trifle thrown in for the cat, which I’m aware the 
choose. He should be all the world to her— : man ought to give, considering he has all our 
more than the world; for Gillian could have no } $ custom; now the liver cost just five cents; there 
idea of a happy eternity which he did not share. $ ; } was a cent’s worth of parsley, and—and——” 
When Gillian made this little sacrifice—for } ‘‘Horseradish, ma’am; you forget the horse- 
she longed to give up something for her lover— $ radish!” 
she went back to the couch again. Her hands § $ «Horseradish, one cent.” 
stole up and clasped themselves over her heart § “Two!” said Mrs. Nicholson, desperately, 
—which beat more softly now—and, closing her 3 two!” 
eyes, she fell into a sweet dream. And allthe? ‘No, one. I say one cent for horseradish; 
time aunt Hetty lay in the agony of some great $ one for parsley; five for liver—seven in all. 
sorrow, moaning on her bed in the chamber } Now, Mary Nicholson, don’t be afraid; I don’t 
above—perfect happiness and deep suffering ; mean to go to the extremity of the law with you; 
within twenty feet of each other, without jarring I’m willing to consider your youth and inex- 
or sympathy. : perience, but where is those three cents?” 
When Gillian fell to dreaming on her couch, ; Mrs. Nicholson was about to speak, and we 
aunt Hetty stole out from her chamber, and } grieve to say, about to imsist on the horseradish, 
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but Mrs. Frost went off like a pendulum, and; ‘No, it was getting warm weather, so I put 
began nodding so vehemently that the culprit : it in pawn.” 
broke down, and penitently confessed that she} ‘Put it in pawn! What, a respectable member 
had spent three cents for a little bunch of i of my family running about and pawning things. 
garden flowers to put in Mr. Hurst’s room: she § But what did you do with the money?” 
thought perhaps they might entice him to come $ N “You can have the ticket if you like,’ cried 
home earlier. $the poor creature, making a desperate effort to 
Mrs. Frost reached forth her hand and took her $ evade the question, ‘‘it’s good security.” 
staff from the corner. It was impossible to sup-} ‘But what did you do with the money? I 
port the weight of her indignation without help. 3 want to know that, Mary Nicholson!” 
“And you have done this—you spend my} ‘I—I bought a—a strip of carpeting.” 
money to entice young men into noticing you § “Carpeting for what?” 
with! Mary Nicholson, Mary Nicholson! flighty} ‘To put down before Mr. Hurst’s bed. He's 
as you are I wouldn’t have believed this of you. 3 § 80 delicate, you know, and I was sure the floor 
It goes beyond anything. But this isn’t the } ; would be cold me his bare feet when he got up 
first time: it’s three weeks since I saw you take $ in the morning.” 
that wineglass with the gold sprig on it out of $ Mrs. Frost sat down, bowed both hands on the 
the cupboard. I suppose you’ve ees robbing § : top of her cane, and laughed till yoy could see 
me and buying flowers ever since.’ } the single tooth in her under jaw, like a stump 
“No, ma’am, no. I changed the water twice in a ploughed field. 
a day, and cut off the stems to freshen ’em—one $ ‘“‘Mary Nicholson, I believe you’re nothing 
little bunch lasted two days, sometimes three.” } worse than a fool all the time. Now just bring 
“Three times seven are twenty-one—say once ; that strip of carpeting down and put it before 
in three days, I don’t want to be too severe on } my bed, and I'll overlook this.” 
you, Mary Nicholson; but I say once in three § ’ «Yes, ma’am,” said Mary Nicholson, meekly, 
days; the third of three is seven, and three times } «Pll go at once.” 
seven is twenty-one. Look, Mary Nicholson, if: She came down directly with a strip of bright 
your flighty young mind can be brought to re- § new‘carpeting in her hand, submissive, but with 
flect—see of how much you have robbed me} tears in her eyes. 
in three weeks: twenty-one cents. Why that} Mrs. Frost carried the fragment into her own 
ought to buy our marketing three days. What: S bed-room, and spread it upon the faded carpet 
can I do about it? if you had any wages I'd stop } there, chuckling over her triumph. Then she 


it out of them.” ’ came back to the sitting-room, planted the staff 
“But I haven’t, or you might and welcome,” < before her, and gave the poor culprit, who sat 
said Mrs, Nicholson, despondingly. ‘ crying in a corner, the sediments of her wrath. 
“No, there’s the trouble—what am I to de- § ‘‘Now, Mary Nicholson, I’ve got one thing to 
mand, then? You haven’t got but that one } > tell you. If I catch you setting your cap for 
dress that I know of.” : ‘ Michael again in this scandalous way, trying to 


“No, I haven’t had a change this ten months. $ delude him into marrying you with flower traps 
Don’t you remember scolding about the noise I} : and carpet traps, I won’t answer for what I will 
made washing it out after you went to bed?” = § Sdo. I’d send you adrift this minute, but that I’m 

“Remember! I should think so—always at {sure you’d get into mischief without me to take 
some flighty thing or another; but there’s your care of you. But, remember, if I forgive this, 
shawl, but I haven’t seen it this ever so long, that $ it’s out of pure kindness.” 
is, perhaps, worth the money you have stolen.” ; “IT know it is, and I’m grateful—only some- 

“Stolen! I didn’t think of stealing—it’s a < : how my wicked heart won’t feel kindness as it 
hard word to give to a woman of my age, and I } : ought to. But one thing is certain, Mrs. Frost, 
Won't bear it from you or anybody else.” 3 if I did get these things for Mr. Hurst, it wasn’t 

“Hoity, toity! so the young blood’s up when $ with any idea but of making him a little com- 
one mentions a bit of finery; rather go to prison } fortable—I’m an old woman, you know, upward 
than part with that, I suppose. Very well.” Sof seventy.” 

“I—I haven’t got the shawl, or you might Here Mrs. Frost broke into a fit of sudden in- 
take it and welcome,” said the poor old lady, $ dignation; which set her head off in an effort at 
trembling at the name of a prison. perpetual motion again with a vengeance. 

“Haven’t got the shawl?” cried Mrs. Frost, ‘‘An old woman, and only seventy. What do 
aud her head took a new leave of motion. ‘Not } you mean by that, you affected thing? I’m 
got your shawl?” $ above ninety and not old yet, and shan’t be 
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these fifteen years to come. Do you mean to} to support herself with. I don’t think she really 
insult me by calling yourself old?” : can afford to live better than we do.” 

“No, I didn’t think of you—only of myself. Here a quivering scream from the stairs made 
It seems to me as if I wasn’t so young as I was, } the gossiping old woman start for the door. 
washing days, and when there is a good deal of ‘‘Mary Nicholson. I say, Mary Nicholson, 
going up and down stairs todo. But maybe it’s} what keeps you talking so long? Don't you 
only a fancy. I won’t mention the thing again } know it’s almost dinner time?” 
if you don’t like it.” ‘*Yes, ma’am, I’m coming right off,” and away 

‘‘Well, I don’t, so there’s an end on’t. Now she hurried, while Mrs. Frost again called out, 
go down and cook the liver, and don’t forgetthe: ‘Michael, was it you that came in, Michael?” 
cat, you’ve neglected her since Michael came “Yes, grandmother,” said the young man, ap- 
home. There he is now, going up stairs, run } pearing at the top of the stairs. ‘I thought you 
and see what he wants.” did not look quite well this morning, and s0 

Mrs. Nicholson went up stairs with a sinking} came in to inquire about you. Mrs. Nicholson 
heart. She dreaded that Hurst would miss the } says you are better, so I will come down and 
carpet and question her about it; almost hoped 3 have a little chat with you before dinner.” 
that he might see her flowers and forget the rest. The old woman smiled grimly and turned into 

But Hyrst passed by the glass full of humble her little parlor, looking back to see if Hurst 
blossoms without a glance, and tramped over ; was following. : 
the naked floor with equal indifference. His face 3 He came down directly, with a smile on his 
was white with internal rage, his eyes smoulder- $ mouth, but the same smouldering look about the 
ing over some evil purpose. They flashed eagerly ; eyes. The old lady was in her easy-chair near 
when Mrs. Nicholson came in. He turned from $ the fire-place; and he stcod by her, leaning one 
an old “chest of drawers,” before which he was} elbow on the mantle-piece, on which stood the 
standing, and demanded of her in a hoarse whis- ; old china jar mentioned by Mrs. Nicholson. A 
per, if she had any knowledge where the keys $ slight noise disturbed the old lady. 
of that old rattle-trap were kept. ‘*Take care, you will knock off my china jar 

Yes, Mrs. Nicholson knew where the’ keys; with your arm,” she said, “I heard the buttons 
were kept, for they had grown rusty since she $ on your sleeves jingle against it. Do come away, 
came to the house in an old-fashioned jar which $ that jar was his first present. I can’t bear any 
stood on the sitting-room mantle-piece, but for : one to touch it.” 
the world she would not touch them. Besides,: ‘It’s nothing,” he answered, promptly, drop- 
there was nothing in the ‘chest of drawers” but} ping one hand softly to his pocket, as he saun- 
the minister’s old papers, she had heard Mrs. ’ tered round her chair to the other side of the 
Frost say so a thousand times. Shearth. ‘I only like to get near you, grand- 

“Oh! is that all?” said Hurst, turning away: 3 mother, especially when anxious as I am still 
*‘not worth thinking about. I thought all the : about your health.” 
old papers were kept in the open garret. What} ‘My health! why I’m well enough,” cried the 
is the use of lumbering up this room with them?” $ old woman, testily. ‘What on earth has set 

“Oh! don’t speak a word about it to Mrs. * you thinking about my health, Michael?” 
Frost, 1 beg of you, she’s like a child when any} ‘Oh! you are getting ill-tempered with me 
one mentions the minister. I don’t suppose she $ now, and all because love makes me over anxious. 
ever really loved anything else in her life. It : I will go away.” 
is quite heart breaking to hear her talk of him **No—no, Michael.” 
sometimes. If he’d lived, maybe her old age} ‘Yes, if my over anxiety offends you, it is 
would have been pleasanter to herself and every- : better I should go.” 
body else.” ; ‘*But you will be home this evening?” 

‘*Heaven knows it’s crabbed enough now!” ; ‘Of course, but not to intrude on you. Unless 
said Hurst, rudely. ‘I wonder she has not} you come to my room I shall not think myself 
starved you into the grave long ago—but you } wanted.” 
are a fool to let her—she’s got hoards of money } ‘Why, Michael, you know well enough I can- 
somewhere, I’m sure of it.” not go up and down stairs like a girl. It’s five 

**No—no. I don’t believe it, for she told me ; years since I’ve been up those stairs.” 
once that if it hadn’t been fora sum of money; ‘Indeed, I did not know that. Well, I will 
placed out at interest by some one who had been } come back early and read to you awhile.” 
under great obligations to her husband, she} When the old woman turned her head to ex- 
would have been left with nothing but the house { press the pleasure she felt, Hurst was gone. 
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The young man kept his word. Early in the ; parcel of letters folded up more carefully than 
evening he came in and read to the old woman $ S § the others, which he sat down to read. 
till she grew sleepy and went to her room. It: ’ It was impossible to guess what those letters 
was yet very early in the evening, and Mrs. $ contained by the man’s face, it was clouded when 
Nicholson seemed disposed to have a little social he sat down, fierce when he got up. He twisted 
chat, but a peremptory voice from within ordered } the black ribbon which had bound the package 
her to bed, and she went off reluctantly; while } around it again, and thrust the letters in his 
Hurst went to the outer door and placed it ajar, 3 : $bosom. Then he hurriedly tossed over the con- 
in case he should wish to go out again in the $ tents of one of the drawers, as if searching for 











night, no unusual thing with him. 


N s something which he had cast aside; and after a 


Then he mounted -the stairs and went to his $ S little, he found a little parcel of printed blanks 


own chamber, secure of being uninterrupted. 


§ yellow from age, which he secured together with 


With a light in his hand, he tried the keys $ : a parcel of letters which the good clergyman had 


which he took from his pocket in the locks of 3 
the old chest of drawers, and with difficult 


j weitten to his wife. ° 
With these he sat down at a table, studied the 


shot the rusty bolis. A mass of papers met his $ ; letters and blanks closely, and then began to 
search, nicely arranged and most of them labeled. : write. 


These he turned over eagerly till be came to a? 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Marerrats —Two reels of crochet cotton, No. 
10; 1} oz. ruby, and 1} oz. aqua-marine beads, 
No. 2. 


Thread the beads of one color on one reel, 


and of the other on another reel. Begin with } 
the rubies. Make a chain of 4, close it into a; 
round, and work 8 in it, with a bead on every ’ 


stitch. Do three more rounds with a bead on 
every stitch, increasing 8 in every one, so that 
there are at last 32 altogether. Join on the 
other cotton, and work with beth. 

Ist Pattern Round.—f 2 cotion on 1, 1 ruby, 
2 cotton on one, 1 aqua, ¢ 8 times 

2nd Round. —t+ 1 cotton, 8 rubies, the centre 
over 1, 1 cotton on same as last bead, 8 aquas, 
the centre on 1, + 8 times. 

In future rounds it is understood that each ° 


kind of bead goes over the same kind of previous 
round, 


8rd Round.—f 1 cotton on 1, 4 beads on 8, + 
16 times. 

4th Round.—+ 1 cotton on cotton, 4 beads on 
4, + 16 times. 

5th Round.—+ 2 cotton on 1, 4 beads on 4, f 
16 times. 

6th Round.—+ 1 cotton, 1 bead on same as last 
cotton, 5 more beads, + 16 times. 

7th Round.—7 2 cotton on 1, 6 beads on 6, + 
16 times. 

8th Round.—f 1 cotton, 7 beads, ¢ 16 times. 

9th Round.—f 1 cotton, 9 beads over 7, + 16 
times. 

10th Round.—} 1 cotton, 9 beads, + 16 times. 

Now reverse the colors, putting rubies over 
aqua-marines, and vice versa. 

11th Round.—7 1 cotton, 10 beads over 9, + 
16 times. 
3 12th Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 10 beads on 10, 
+ 16 times. 

13th Round.—f 1 cotton, 12 besds over 10, + 
16 times. 
: 14th Round.—f 1 cotton, 12 beads, + 16 
times. 
$ 15th Round.—j 2 cotton on 1, 12 beads, ¢ 16 
$ times. 
% 16th Round.—+ 2 cotton, 12 beads, + 16 times. 
; 17th Round.—} 1 cotton, 18 beads, + 16 times. 
$ 18th Round.—f 1 cotton, 13 beads, + 16 times. 
$ 19th Round.—f 2 cotton on 1, 18 beads, + 16 
8 times 
3 BorpeR.—let Round.—Rubies. + 7 chain, 
i with a bead on every stitch, miss 5, 1 se, + all 
* round. 
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208 DESIGN IN BUGLES AND WOOL FOR A TEA-URN. 
2nd Round.—No beads. 1 sc on 4th bend, f 3 chain, dropping two beads on each stitch. We 

7 ch, sc on the 4th bead of next loop, ¢ all round. g are indebted to an English publication, edited 
8rd Round.—Aqua-marines. 10 de under every ; by Mrs. Pullan, for this pattern. 














DESIGN IN BUGLES AND WOOL FOR A TEA-URN 
STAND, OR FOR THE BORDER OF AN OTTOMAN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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MaTeriats.—No. 20 cotton; four shades of } 7th Row.—2 claret, * miss 4, 8 claret. Repeat 
scarlet wool, the third shade to be a bright mili- $ from *. 
8th, 9th, and 10th Rows.—The same, only 


tary scarlet; one skein of bright blue wool; one 
using the remainder of shades in succession. 


oz. of short thick bugles, such that will lie evenly 
across a stitch of the canvas; Penelope canvas 11th Row.—Work the 5th and 6th rows again. 
Now repeat the 8 claret as at first. 


that will measure nine double threads to the 

inch, Now fill in the bugles by using a fine needle, 
Each cross stitch thread of the canvas will be } and the No. 20 cotton doubled; let the bugles all 

termed a row, but the stitch in which it should ; lie in the same way as the wool is crossed, and 

be worked should be tent stitch, with wool dou- } as smoothly as possible. When the work is com- 

bled. ‘plete, it should be turned with the right side 
1st Row, with darkest or claret shade.* Work ; downward, slightly nailed to a deal board or 

8 stitches, slip the needle under the canvas, miss } ; table, then brushed over with gum water, taking 
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4 stitches. Repeat from *. ; Scare that the cotton stitches are well gummed. 
2nd, 8rd, and 4th Rows.—The same with re- ‘When dry it will be quite stiff, and the bugles 
maining shades of scarlet. : will never wear off nor crack. 
5th Row.—2 blue stitches, miss 4, 2 blue. This design can be either mounted on card- 
Repeat. ‘ board and trimmed round with a claret-colored 


6th Row.—The same again. cord, or may be fitted to the ordinary urn-stands. 


~ 
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SWISS WATCH-POCKET: IN STRAW. 


In the front of the number, printed in blue, ; The pattern is given of the full size. This is 
is n pattern for a Watch-Pocket, to be made of $a cheap, yet elegant affair, and is easy to be 
straw, and trimmed and lined with blue silk. * made. 
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INDIAN SCREE 


N IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








INDIAN SCREEN. 


Tuis is a pretty gift which can be made and 
received with pleasure. 


fish: 


(lagna 





LEAF FOR SCREEN, 


With the brass wire you begin by making # 
3 circle, leaving a stem of proper length to receive 
5 the handle. Then make nine leaves, which must 
$ be fastened around the circle, shortening a little 
; those that approach near the stem, so that these 
‘ latter have only the right height. Each of thes« 
S leaves must be made separately in crochet, with 
¢ mixed gold and white thread. Each leaf must 
: be commenced with a row of chain-stitch, a little 
‘longer than the leaf of the outline, and in each 
‘ stitch must be first made several stitches of plain 
: crochet; then some half loops, and again loops, 
> &e. 


tr 
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FRAME’ WORK FOR SCREEN. 


You thus gradually arrive at the top of the 
> leaf, when, turning it, you continue to use the 
3 same proportions for the other side. Whon the 
: leaf is finished, ornament it with a fringe of 
$combed wool, called thistle. You must make 
3 an ordinary fringe with red wool; cut it very 
S regularly, and comb it, so as to render it ve y 
$soft. Garnet chenille must be added to the 
leaves. You must pass silk twist between the 


Marerrats.—Fine brass wire, a skein of white $ crochet stitches—and in order to give them more 
thread mixed with silver, three skeins of light } firmness, you must also add some very fine 


tearlet zephyr, and some garnet chenille. 
Vou. XXXVI.—12 


wire ribbon, which must be hidden beneath the 
209 
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210 CHILD’S DRESS. 
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chenille. When the leaves are completed, fix < two tufts of wool, and two different colors, one 
them at the ends upon each leaf of the frame $ white, and the other red. In the centre of each 


work. The middle row must be finished with * tuft, add some bows of garnet chenille. 
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CHILD’S DRESS. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








7 ins 











DIAGRAM FOR CHILD'S DRESS. 


Tats is a new and pretty child’s dress. It is ; in the cut of the jockey, we have given it in full 


half high, and round, and worn with a band and ; above. 

buckle, and is cut square back and front. The’ Fia. 1. Front. 

decoration consists of narrow velvet bands and; Fria. 2. Back. 

buttons, arranged in the form indicated in the} Fig. 8. Sueeve with Jockey. 


engravings in the front of the number. It will: A request for a pattern for a fichu will be 


there be seen that it has a long, loose, hanging complied with next month. 
sleeve, with jockey: as there is something novel : 
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PIN-CUSHION IN APPLIQUE 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





, when embroidered, stuffed und finished. The 
second cut, which is below, represents the top 
jor the Pin-Cushion, and is of the full size. The 
Scolors may be arranged according to the taste 
Sof the reader. If the body of the eushion is 
\ black, the figures should be in red, in which 
‘case the braiding above the fringe, as well as 
the fringe itself, should be red also. Or the 
i cushion may be in blue and silver; or blue and 
; 3 white. 

We give here a very pretty pattern fora Pin-; We have so often given instructions in ap- 
Cushion in applique. The first cut, which is} plique, that we presume it is unnecessary to 
above, represents the Pin-Cushion completed, ; repeat them here. 
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NIGHT-CAP. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus very simple cap has the advantage of re- 
maining securely upon the head. It is gathered 
on each side upon a cord, or what is still better, 
upen a small band of double stitching. It is 
; ornamented by three rows of embroidered bands, 
3 or those which are simply scalloped. The bands 
‘ are shorter in the front of the cap. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





THE MILAN PELISSE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tus Pelisse, which is destined to be all thesis made of black silk trimmed all round with a 
rage for this fall, has been named, in Paris, 3 chicory ruche, with the middle of colored silk. 
“Tug Mitay,” after the capital of Lombardy. } In the back there are three large, hollow plaits; 


in front two on each side: these plaits are slightly 
held in about the waist by a silk ribbon placed 


We give, in the front of the number, an engrav- 
inside; the sleeve is trimmed with a chicory 
218 


ing of it: and add, on this and the next page, 
diagrams by which to cut it out. The Pelisse 
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214 DIAGRAM OF MILAN PELISSE. 

ruche, has at top a jockey formed by five bias, No. 1. Front of the Pelisse. 

pieces, which are made with the pattern marked g No. 2. Sleeve, sewed only in the upper part, 

No.8. Round the hollow part at the shoulders, ; the bottom being left open and loose. 

a deep fringe with a guipure head ora widelace; No. 8. Piece of silk cut in bias, intended for 
* the bias pieces of the jockey on the sleeve. 


may be added. 
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§ quested to join them along the line which is 


marked Z. 
Of course, patterns are to be enlarged, 28 


SECOND DIAGRAM. 


No. 1. Top of the back of Pelisse. 
No. 2. Bottom of the back. The sheet not § 
being large enough, we have been compelled ; usual, to the size marked in inches in our dia- 


to cut the pattern in two. Our readers are re- > gram. 














r PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 






































FOR FLANNEL. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Stmp.icity.—Many people confound the word simplicity 
with silliness, If an expression is called simple, they fancy 
it is shallow. , They do not see that true simplicity of lan- 
guage is at the same time the most beautiful and convincing. 

“And God said, let there be light! and there was light.” 
Find another record of equal sublimity if youcan! None 
dare to touch its purity—to emulate its grandeur; it stands 
alone. Not all the glowing eloquence of past ages has pro- 
duced its equal. It covers heaven and earth as with a burst 
of glory; it shows us the whole created world in an instant 
of time. It is the matchless brevity of inspiration—the 
word-painting of Deity. 

Simplicity is the clear glass through which all objects 
may be seen with delicate distinctness. Magniloquence is 
the cut glass, presenting to the eye a thousand varied shapes 
and colors, but so blended and intermixed that only a beau- 
tiful confusion is apparent. In reading, or listening to the 
one, the mind is convinced and the heart is touched—the 
other leaves but a fragmentary pleasure, a prismatic bewil- 
derment. 

Why cannot people be simple? simple in language, dress, 
habitation and hospitality? A habit of simple expression 
carries with it a conviction of singleness of heart. Some 
people are telling falsehoods from morning till night because 
of their lack of simplicity. They are “plagued to death” 
with this or that—they would “give the world” for certain 
things; they are “ready to die,” with a little fatigue—they 
are “almost killed” for the merest trifle, thus exaggerating 
the most trite and common-place matters into undue im- 
portance, and saying things that reason, in her capacity of 
judge, must look upon with a condemning eye. 

Simplicity of dress is by no means the prevailing fashion, 
but instead, a tawdry taste distinguishes the multitude, and 
the eye is only occasionally refreshed by a street or home 
toilet that surpasses all the ingenuity of the dress-maker, 
adds a new charm to beauty, and makes even plainness 
attractive. Dressing for hotel receptions, changing for hotel 
dinners, filling the sidewalks with a mass of colors, in which 
no regard is paid to harmony, wearing green with blue, and 
purple with pink, and crowding all the hues of the rainbow 
into one jumbled whole—our women are neither delicate 
in their suggestions, nor proper in their selections. Is it 
the fashion? If so, long and short, lean and fat, round and 
angular, light and heavy, blondes and brunettes—handsomo 
and ugly must heap on whatever color or style is considered 
the prevailing mode, and make our promenades, sometimes, 
long avenues of scarecrows. 

To dress simply does not necessitate one to choose cheap 
or unfashionable materials; it is merely a clear, harmonious 
blending of shades and but few decided colors—whereas the 
majority of people seem to think the more extravagant the 
color and the patterp, the better they look. 

Simplicity in the arrangements ard adornments of home, 
is much to be commended. What are some of the parlors 
of our rich men but a brave show of upholstery?’ Who 
would not as soon go into the rooms of a furniture store? 
The carpets are alike gorgeous in coloring all over the 
house—a tropical running to waste of red, yellow, and 
green; the curtains and the ornaments would set up a 
fancy shop. Is it not refreshing, after such a view, to enter 
the home of the humblest mechanic, whose wife is blessed 


with a pure taste, and a quick, keen sense of the fitness of $ 


things? The neat fawn and brown carpet—the clear, white 
curtains, the unstudied arrangements of the simple furni- 
ture, ~~ 8° really valuable picture, and the few old heir- 


looms handed down from generations gone, fill the eye with 
the poetry of combination, and the senses are refreshed as 
with an ideal bath. We rest in such a room. We speak 
low, and gently, and musically, as if our voice and manner 
must be in keeping with the surroundings. And though 
our hostess wear only a shilling calico, it has no pretence 
of awkward flounces, as if to apologize for its cheapness, 
And though she wear a collar, knit with her own hands, its 
modest value is not derogated from by rows of cotton lace. 
If people, both men and women, would but cultivate sim- 

plicity, there would be fewer failures, fewer unhappy unions, 
and better men and women in prospect. 

“Be your tastes simple and your pleasures few, 

And God and Heaven will own and prosper you.” 


Late Paris Mopes.—A correspondent, writing from Paris, 
says:—“I see that many ladies are having their crape or 
China shawls dyed black, and trimmed with two rows (or 
even one) of lace, which makes them have quite the same 
effect as the garment that ‘Dienlafait’ and other of our 
noted shops are selling for three hundred francs. So if any 
of my readers have these shawls, let them: be taken to the 
dyers immediately; for it is considered very mauvais genre 
to wear the shawl in its original color (white) at present. 
A sprinkling of jet beads with the embroidery gives a rich 
effect. In the absence of lace, deep fringe may be used, 
> but the fringe of the shawl itself looks poor and thin after 
; dyeing. The rage for gored skirts still continues, and many 
° of the leaders of fashion are making their appearance (when- 
; ever the weather will allow them) sans crinoline. I need 
3 not say that these ladies were the first to adopt the above 
$ much-abused article of lady’s apparel, and are now the first 
> to leave it off—and leave it off in the fullest sense of the ex- 
A pression—without even the stiffened jupons which were 
$ used before the advent of crinoline. Perhaps it was because 
the ladies were particularly graceful, perhaps of the novelty 
of the thing; but I must confess (albeit a crinoline-wearer) 
that the heavy folds of the robe which fell naturally as the 
lady walked, quite made me think that the crinoline was 
not such an improvement after all. Be this as it may, I 
observe that her Majesty the Empress Regent still clings to 
3 the crinoline, and no one will deny her having a graceful 
: appearance.” 
N : 
: SEGARS AND THE GrRLs.—The Canajoharie (N. Y.) Radii 

says, sensibly, of the July number:—“It is full of useful 
and ornamental patterns, that makes it better even than 
having a live milliner in the house. Just think of it, young 
men, who smoke away the cost of many a Magazine in 
segars. Peterson wlll send it all the year round to ‘that 
dear girl,’ for a couple of dollars.” 


Economy For THE HovseHoLp.—The Grayville (IIl.) Inde- 
3 pendent says:—*“Peterson’s Magazine is on our table, filled 
$ as usual with interesting matter. The patterns for cutting 
§ are worth double the subscription price to any family. Send 


; for it.” 
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Mount Vernon.—J. H. Byram, No. 112 South Third street, 

; Philadelphia, has just published a very beautiful colored 

$ print of Mount Vernon. The size is 18 inches by 20. He 

will send it, post-paid, to any part of the United States, for 
fifty cents. 


3 “Tue Youn PLovaHMAN.”—We give, for our steel plate, 
$ an exquisite illustration, “The Young Ploughman.” The 
3 engraving tells its own story. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 219 





A Rorat Drawine-Room.—A fair correspondent asks us , 
what is meant when it is said, “the Queen held a drawing- } 
room.” We reply that it is a levee, held by Queen Victoria, § 
to receive the nobility and gentry. The ceremonies are as § 
follows. On the arrival of the Queen at St. James's Palace, 3 
she is received by the Lord Chamberlain, &c., and proceeds $ 
to the royal closet, where special presentatjons take place. 
When these are over, the Queen passes from the closet to the 
throne-room, attended by the ladies-in-waiting, cabinet minis- 
ters, 4c. When her majesty is seated, the doors are thrown 
open, and the company from the ante-rooms advance. On 
the occasion of a lady (not a peeress) being presented, she 
comes to the door of the throne-room, takes off her right 
glove, and lets down her train, which, until that moment, 
she had carried over her arm; then, upon her name being $ 
called, she walks up to the sovereign, kneels on her right 3 
knee, and kisses her majesty’s hand. She then rises and 3 
walks away, facing her majesty as long as she can, and N 
makes ker exit by a different door to that at which she en- N 
tered. : 
om s 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Popular Tales from the Norse. By G. N. Desant. 1 vol, 
12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—We have long had 
an English edition of this book in our library, and have 
wondered why no American publisher reprinted it. There 
is a freshness about these sketches which is perfectly de 
lightful. We have read many stories, illustrating how every- 
thing would go wrong if the sexes were to change pursuits, 
but never any one equal to that in this volume. A vein of 
humor, th ghly Scandinavian in character, runs through 
the tales. Talking of reprints, why do not the Appletons, or 
Harpers, republish Anthony Trollope’s “ Barchester Towers,” 
one of his very best novels, and having besides the merit of 
describing a phase of English life never before so success- 
fully attempted? 

Personal Recollections of the American Revolution. A 
Private Journal. Edited by Sidney Barclay. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd & Carleton.—This interesting volume has 
been prepared, it is said, from authentic domestic records, 
It abounds with reminiscences of Washington and Lafayette. 
The style in which the book is got up will make it a favorite 
with all good bibliomaniacs, 


Richardson’s New Method for the Piano Forte. By Martha 





The French Revolution. By J. 8. C. Abbott. Illustrated } Richardson. 1 vol., 4 to. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.— 
with engravings. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Bro- : This professes to be an improvement upon all other instruc- 
thers—It is the fashion, with certain critics, to decry Ab- ; tion books in adaptation, classification, progression and 
bott’s histories. We cannot join in this condemnation. Mr. $ facility of comprehensi It is founded on a new plan, and 
Abbott does not write for the highly educated few, but for ; illustrated by a series of plates, showing the position of the 





the masses; and he substantially succeeds, we think, in 3 
effecting what he proposes todo. For example, the present $ 
history gives, on the whole, as fair an account of the causes 3 
of the French Revolution and its progress, as we know of; 3 
and embodies it in a compass far smaller than any pre- } 
ceding work of equal merit. It is, therefore, just the book 3 
for the many. There are nearly a hundred wood engravings : 
inthe volume. A stwel engraving, after de la Roche, repre- 

senting Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 3 
is the frontispiece. é 

The History of the Republic of the United States. By J.3 
€. Hamilton. 8 vo., vol. IV. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— ; 
It is a difficult task for a son to write an impartial biography $ 
of a father. The most successful attempt, we know of, is § 
that of Professor Parsons, whose memoir of Chief Justice $ 
Parsons we lately noticed; the worst, by all odds, is the one 
before us. Mr. Hamilton’s work, however, contains much 
valuable information, and, therefore, will be an acquisition 
to those who can sift the true from the false. 

Memoirs of Vidocg. Written by Himself. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Vidocq was, for many 
years, the principal agent of the French police, and, perhaps, 
the most skillful man in his profession that ever lived. These 
memoirs, written by himself, have all the interest of a “sen- 
sation” novel; and are, besides, a narrative of real events. 
The book will, doubtless, have an immense sale. It is illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, chiofly after Cruikshank. 


Memoirs of the Empress Catharine the Second. Written 
by herself. With a Preface by A. Herzen. Translated from 
the French. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
The subject of this memoir is the famous Catharine of Rus- 
sia, mother of the Emperor Paul, and great-grandmother of 
the present emperor. There is reason to believe that the 
book is what it purports to be, and not a forgery, as too 
many similar ones have been. 

Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers and 
Farming. By Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Derby & Jackson.—Full of instruction to those who 
love flowers, fruits, farms, fino stock, &c., &c. It is, however, a 
mere compilation, and has pone of Mr. Beecher’s individuality. 

The Home Melodist. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
€ Co.—This is a collection of songs and ballads for the voice. 
We find it an excellent work. 
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hands and fingers. The rudiments of harmony and thorough- 
bass are added. 

Lectures for the People. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
of Liverpool. First Series. With a biographical introduc- 
tion by Dr. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol.,.12 mo. Philada: @. 
G. Evans.—The author of these really superior discourses is 


3a Baptist clergyman, living in Liverpool, England. The bio- 


graphy, by Dr. Mackenzie, is capitally done. A portrait of 
the Rev. Mr. Brown embellishes the volume. 

Tent and Harem. Notes of an Oriental Trip. By Caro 
line Prime. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
Some of the best books on the Orient, lately written, have 
come from the pens of ladies. The present is not merely a 
readable book, but one of very great interest. It is published 
in the usually neat style of the Appletons, 


Elementary Grammur. By William C. Fowler. 1 vol., 16 
mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is an abridgment 
of the larger work by the same author. It is full of merit, 
and we recommend it to teachers and parents, as the best 
elementary grammar in the language. 

Hartley Norman, A Tale of the Times. By Allen Hamp- 
den. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carielon.—We re 
ceived this book just as we were sending the September 
number to press, and are, therefore, unable to speak of its 
merits. It is neatly printed. Our daily cotemporaries praise 
it highly. 

The Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strickland. 12 mo., vol. 
Vill. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—This contludes this 
admirable series of biographies. The subjects of the present 
volume are Elizabeth of Bohemia, and Sophia, electress of 
Hanover. 

Walter Thornley; or, A Peep at the Past. By the author 
of “ Allen Prescott.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A fiction of superior merit, which will be quite 
welcome to novel-readers, these sultry August days. 

One Hundred Songs of Ireland. 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co.—The music as well as the words of 
these, a hundred of the best Irish songs, are givea in the 
neat volume before us. 

Cicero de Officiis, By C. Anthon, LL. D. 1 vwol., 12 mo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers—Another volume of this 
excellent series of the classics. It is neatly bound in sheep. 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.) 

RB These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook- 
book ever published. 


DINNER PARTIES. 

Tae prevailing fashion of the day dictates the interval 
which should elapse between the issuing of cards for a din- 
ner party, and the occasion itself. A remark has somewhere 
been made that a dinner party should never be less in num- 
ber than the graces, nor more than the muses; but certainly 
more than ten or twelve in number is not desirable. Con- 
versation, witticisms, &c., cannot be gracefully sustained 
when the table is too long. The selection of the guests is a 
point requiring peculiar attention. Such persons should 
only be invited to meet each other as are similar in tastes 
and habits of life. The entire pleasure of a dinner party 
may be marred by the introduction of one guest who is 
somewhat at variance with another ber of the pany. 
There should be an equal number of ladies and gentlemen. 
The host and hostess should always be alive to the condition 
of the company, supporting, or rousing the conversation, 
and changing it when a topic is approached known by them 
to be disagreeable to any individual present. Conversation 
should turn into channels of general interest. 

The proper arrangement of the table is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. This, in a great degree, must be 
guided by the prevailing mode, At present the centre of 





~. 


3 properly the delicate portions of the dish placed before her. 
¢ The following rules extracted from our anthor previously 
$ alluded to, may prove, in some degree, useful: 

In the first place: the carving-knife should be light and 
§ sharp; and it should be firmly grasped; although in ueing 
3 it, strength is not as essential as skill, particularly if the 
$ butcher has properly divided the bones of such joints as the 
3 neck, loin, and breast of veal or of mutton. : 
N The dish should not be far from the carver, for when it is 
$ too distant, by occasioning the arms to be too much ex- 
} tended, it gives an awkward appearance to the person, and 
3 renders the task more difficult. 

In carving fish, care should be taken not to break the 
flakes, and this is best avoided by the use of a fish trowel, 
which not being sharp, divides it better than a steel knife. 
In dividing a cod fish, the first piece should be taken off at 
the back or thick part of the fish, and the rest in successive 
order. A small part of the sound should be given with each 
slice, and will be found close to the back-bone, by raising 
the thin flaps. Almost every part of a cod’s head is con- 
sidered good; the palate, the tongue, the jelly, and the firm 
parts. Upon and immediately around the jaw-bones of the 
head, are considered as delicate eating by many persons. 

Of a turbot the thickest part is considered the best; but 
the fins are regarded as delicacies, and a small portion of 
them should be offered to every one to whom the fish is sent. 

Of salmon, a portion both of the thin and thick part 
should be given. 

The middle part of a trout, and similar fish, is considered 
the preferable part, but the tail end is the best part of the 
mackerel. A part of the roe should be distributed to each 
plate; and in helping fleky fish, care should be taken to lift 
the flakes from the bone without breaking them. 

A boiled and roasted fowl are both carved in the same 
manner. The wings are first taken off. Your knife must 
divide the joint, but afterward you have only to take firm 
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the table is occupied by a pyramid of flowers. A soup and 3 hold of the pinion with your fork, draw the wing toward 
dinner plate must be placed for each guest, together with } the legs, and you will find the muscles separate better than 
knife, fork, napkin, water-goblet, finger-bowl, and three 3 if you cut them with your knife. Slip your knife between 
glasses for different kinds of wine. Four or six castors must $ the leg and the body, and cut to the bone, then with the 
be distributed about the table, with an equal number of g fork turn the leg back, and if the fowl be not a very old 
salts. A side table must contain extra plates, knives and : one, the joints will give away. After the fore-quarters are 
forks, spoons, broken ice, &c. The wines must be properly 3 thus removed, enter the knife at the breast, and you will 
decanted and cooled. The courses must be served sepa- $ Separate the merry thought from the breast-bone; and by 


rately, the entrees being placed upon the table in connection 
with the meats, game, &c. Punctuality should be particu- 
larly observed, and the dinner should be announced pre- 
cisely at the hour designated upon the card of invitation. 

When the dinner is announced, the gentleman of the 
house should select the lady distinguished by age, or as 
being the greatest stranger in the party; he should lead her 
to the dining-room, and place her beside him. If the hus- 
band of the lady be present, he should extend the same 
courtesy toward the lady of the house; the remainder of the 
guests should follow in couples, with as little form as possible. 

A question may arise as to whether a lady may properly 
refuse a gentleman’s request to take wine with him. This 
may doubtless be done, “provided the manner in which it 
is done be so tempered by politeness, as to avoid the unplea- 
santness of offending.” By a dignified and judicious refusal, 
a lady may be even made the means of real benefit to some 
one present who may not previously have possessed suffi- 
cient courage to refuse a glass of wine, and which may have 
been in their case an unhealthy, seducing stimulus, 

It may not be improper to urge upon the attention of 
housekeepers the art of carving, as one which it is desirable 
for every lady to obtain some knowledge of. 

The absence of the husband or son may oblige the lady at 
the house to officiate at her own table, even in the presence 
of guests, and it is certainly desirable that she should know 
how to carve without awkwardness, and be able to distribute 


} pressing your knife under it, lift it up, pressing it backward 
3 on the dish, and you will easily remove that bone. The 
g collar-bones lie on each side at the merry thought, and are 
2 to be lifted up at the broad end by the knife, and forced 
toward the breast-bone, till the part which is fastened to it 
breaks off. The breast is next to be separated from the 
carcass, by cutting through the ribs on each side, from one 
end of the fowl to the other. The back is then laid upward, 
and the knife laid firmly across it, near the middle, while 
the fork lifts up the other end. The side bones are lastly to 
be separated, to do which turn the back from you, and on 
each side of the back-bone you will find a joint, which you 
must separate, and the cutting up of the fowl will be com- 
plete. 

Ducks and partridges are to be cut upin the same man- 
ner; in the latter, however, the merry thought is seldom 
separated from the breast, unless the birds are very large. 

Turkeys and geese have slices cut on each side of the 
breast-bone; and by beginning to cut from the wings up- 
ward to the breast-bone, many more slices may be obtained 
than if you cut from the breast-bone to the wings. 

A ham is generally cut down to the bone, and through 
the prime part of the ham. Another way is to cut a hole 
N in the middle of the ham, and enlarge it by cutting circular 
: pieces out of it; this method brings you to the best part of 

the ham directly, and has an advantage over the other in 
' keeping in the gravy. 
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A leg of mutton should be carved thus: The first slice § 
should be taken out between the knuckle and the thick 3 
end; and the subsequent slices should be cut in this direc- 3 
tion, until you are stopped by the cramp bone; then turn it 
up, and take the remaining slices from the back, in a longi- § 
tudinal direction. When the leg is rather lean, help some 
fat from the broad end with each slice. If the joint is to be 3 : 
brought again to table, it has a neater and more respectable ¢ 
appearance if it be helped, altogether, from the knuckle end 
when it is hot. 

A saddle of mutton is cut from the tail to the end on each 
side the back-bone, continuing downward to the edge, until 
it becomes too fat. The slices should be cut thin, the fat 
will be found on the sides. 

In a breast of veal, the best slices are to be had from the 
brisket; in a leg of lamb, from the middle, between the 
knuckle and the thick end. In a calf’s-head, the fleshy, 
glandular portion near the neck is the best; whilst the eye, 
neatly taken out with the point of the carving-knife, and the 
palate, are the most delicate parts. 

The breasts, the wings, and the merry thoughts of all 
kinds of poultry and feathered game, are the most esteemed, 
with the exception of the woodcock, the legs of which are 
preferred to any other part. The tip of the wing of the 
partridge is a morsel highly prized by the epicure in eating. 

Glass should be always washed in cold water, and after 
being thoroughly dried, it should be nicely polished with 
fine linen cloths. “Decanters, in which wine has stood for 
some time, may be cleaned by putting a few drops of mu- 
riatic acid into them—afterward washing them well with 
cold water. Egg-shells pounded small and put with some 
water into decanters, will have the same effect.” 


PASTRIES. 

Paste for Tarts.—Take one pound of fine flour, beat the 
white of an egg to a strong froth, mix it with as much water 
as will make three-quarters of a pound of flour into a pretty ; 
stiff paste; roll it out very thin; lay on it the third part of 
half a pound of batter in thin pieces; dredge it with part of 
the quarter of your flour left out for that purpose; roll it up 
tight, then with your paste-pin roll it out again, and do so 
until your half pound of butter and flour is used. Cut the 
paste into small pieces, and make your tarts. It requires a 
quicker oven than crisp paste. 

Chicken Pie—Cut up your chickens into nice pieces, 
season with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper and salt. Lay a 
thin paste round the rim and bottom of a suitable dish. 
Cut a small, round piece out of the bottom of the crust. 
Iay in the pieces of chicken, add a piece of butter, with 
half a spoonful of flour worked into it, and a small quantity 
of water; add some oysters, and six yolks of hard boiled 
eggs. Lay a good puff-paste over it. Bake it one hour and 
&quarter. A veal pie may be made in the same way, leaving 
out the oysters. 

Cocoa-Nut Pudding—with Paste —Ingredients: One quar- 
ter of a pound of grated cocoa-nut, the same quantity of pow- 
dered loaf sugar, three ounces and a half of good butter, the 
whites of six eggs, half a glass of wine and brandy mixed, 
& teaspoonful of orange, and the same of rose, water. Mix 
all together, pour it into a good pie paste, and bake it. 

Beef-Steak Pie.—Beat five or six rump steaks until they 
become very tender; season them well with pepper and salt, 
lay a nice puff-paste round a dish, put a little water in the 
bottom, then lay the steaks in with a lump of butter upon 
every steak, and put on the lid. Cut some paste into what- 3 
éver form you please, and lay it on. : 

Corn Fritters.—To one dozen ears of sugar corn, grated, ; ; 
add one cup of good milk, three yolks and the whites of four 3 
eggs, beaten separately; one teaspoonful of salt, one table- 
Spoonful of flour, a little nutmeg. Drop the mixture—by } 
the tablespoonful—into boiling lard. 
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Pippin Tarts.—Pare two oranges quite thin, boil the peel 
until it becomes tender, and then shred it fine. Pare and 
core twenty pippins, and stew them in as little water as pos- 


$ sible. When half done, add half a pound of sugar, the orange 


peel and juice. Boil it till it is tolerably thick. When cold 
3 put it on puffs. 

Puff Paste —Take half a pound of flour, and divide it into 
two parts on your pie-board. Then cut one pound of butter 
into four parts. Put one quarter in the flour with a little 
water; roll it; then put in another quarter, and so on until 
your butter is all used. 

Cream Pancakes.—Take the yolks of two eggs, mix them 
with half a pint of good cream, and two ounces of sugar; 
rub a pan with lard, and fry them as thin as possible. Grate 
sugar over them, and serve them up hot. 

Bell Fritters —Stir into a pint of flour a pint of boiling 
water until it becomes smooth. When the mixture is cool, 
beat into it seven eggs and a little salt. Have ready some 
boiling lard, and fry the batter, a spoonful at a time. 

Clam Fritters—Open your clams; chop them very fine, 
rejecting the hearts. Take the juice and mix some batter, 
with flour and pepper, making it rather stiffer than for other 
fritters. 


MADE DISHES. 

Celery—Stewed.—Take the outside and green ends of some 
heads of celery, and boil them in water until they become 
tender; add a slice of lemon, a little crushed mace, and 
thicken with a good lump of butter and some flour; boil it 
a little; beat the yolks of two eggs, grate in half a nutmeg, 
mix them with a teacupful of good cream, put it in your 
gravy, shake it over the fire till it be of a fine thickness— 
but do not let it boil. Serve it up hot. 

Mushrooms—Fricasseed.—Peel and scrape the inside of 
the mushrooms, throw them into salt and water, take them 
out and boil them with fresh salt and water; when they are 
tender, add a little shred parsley, an onion, and a few cloves. 
Toss them up with a good sized lump of butter rolled in 
flour; you may also add three spoonfuls of thick cream, and 
some nutmeg, but be careful to take out the nutmeg and 
onion before you serve the mushrooms. 

Mushrooms—Stewed.—Put some mushrooms in salt and 
water—wipe them with a flannel, put them again in salt 
and water, then throw them into a saucepan by themselves, 
and let them boil as quickly as possible; then add a little 
pepper, some mace—let them stew a quarter of an hour, and 
then put in a teacupful of cream, with a little flour, anda 
piece of butter the size of a walnut. Serve them as soon as 
they are cooked. 

Egg Plant.—Slice your egg plants thin, and lay them in 
water from breakfast until it is time to cook them for din- 
ner. Then beat up two or more eggs, dip the slices of egg 
plant in the eggs, and then into sume pounded cracker or 
stale bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper and salt. Have 
ready a par with some hot melted lard or butter in it, and 
fry the slices of egg plant till they become nicely browned. 

Maccaroni with Cheese.—Procure a quarter of a pound of 
maccaroni, and soak it in cold water; put it on to boil in 
cold water; unless the water boils off, pour part of it off, 
and add one teacupful of milk, one teaspoonful of mustard, 
a small piece of butter, some pepper and salt. Boil the 
whole about three-quarters of an hour. Grate cheese over 
the top of the maccaroni before serving it up. 

Asparagus.—Scrape your asparagus, tie them up in small 
bunches, and boil them in a pot of water with some salt in 
it. Before you dish them up, toast some nice slices of bread, 
lay the asparagus on the toast, and pour rich drawn butter 
over them. 

Cucumbers— Fried.—Pare off the rind—cut the cucumbers 
in slices, lengthwise, dust both sides with flour, adding pep- 
’ per and salt to your liking, and fry them brown, 
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Broccoli— Boiled.—Take the side shoots of broccoli, strip off 
the leaves, and cut off all the out rind up to the heads; tie 
them in bunches, put them in salt and water; have ready a 
pan of boiling water, with a handful of salt in it, and boil 
them ten minutes; lay them in bunches, and pour drawn 
butter over them. 

Mock Oysters —Take six ears of new corn, and grate and 
scrape them well. Beat one egg very light, and add to it, 
beating all well together, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of cream, and a little pepper and salt. Then 
mix all together, and fry them iu lard or butter. 

Green Peas—Boiled.—Shell your peas just before you cook 
them; put them into boiling water with a little salt; when 
they begin to dent they are done enough. Put a good sized 
lump of butter among them, and serve them hot. Boil Lima 
beans as you do peas. 

Cabbage—Boiled.—Cut off the outside leaves, cut the head 
in quarters, pick it well and wash it clean, and boil it ina 
large quantity of water with plenty of salt in it. When it is 
tender, lay it on a sieve to drain. Dish it up with some rich 
melted butter. 

Grits—Fried.—Boil your grits three or four hours in 
water, with a pinch of salt; let it grow cold, cut it in slices, 
and fry it like mush. To be eaten with sugar or molasses, 

Cauliflower.—Wash and clean your cauliflower, and boil 
it in water, with some salt in it, till it becomes tender. 
Serve it with rich drawn butter poured over it. 


PUDDINGS. 

Green Corn Pudding.—Take twelve ears of corn, fully 
ripe, and grate them. Have ready a quart of rich milk, and 
stir into it, by degrees, a quarter pound of butter, a quarter 
pound of sugar; beat four eggs till quite light, stir them 
into the milk with the grated corn alternately, a little ata 
time. Put the whole into a buttered dish, and bake it four 
hours. For sauce take butter, sugar, and nutmeg. If you 
choose you can boil the corn and then cut it from the cob, 
and it will then take but two hours to bake. 

Hunting Pudding.—Beat eight eggs, and mix them with 
a pint of good cream, and a pound of flour; beat them well 
together, and add to them a pound of beef suet chopped very 


fine; a pound of currants well cleaned; half a pound of : 


raisins stoned and chopped small; a quarter of a pound of 
powdered ‘bugar, two ounces of candied citron, the same of 
candied orange cut small; grate a large nutmeg, and mix all 
well together, with half a gill of brandy; put it in a cloth, 
and tie it up close. It will take four hours to boil. 

Orange Pudding.—Boil the peel of a fresh orange until it 
becomes soft, changing the water three times; then pound it 
in a mortar until it becomes perfectly smooth. Take a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and half a pound of fine sugar, and 
beat them well together, adding seven eggs, beaten to a froth, 
one glass of brandy, wine, and rose water; then mix in the 
orange peel with the juice of the orange. 

New York Pudding.—Woil one quart of milk, sweeten 
and flavor it; then add four heaped tablespoonfuls of rice 
flour, to thicken it; when cool, add four eggs, well beaten 
Bake it, and when cool, ice it, by beating up two eggs with 
eight tablespoonfuls of sugar, spreading it over the top of 
the pudding. Dry it in a cool oven for a few moments. To 
be eaten cold, with cream. 





OUR GARDEN FOR SEPTEMBER. 

In this month those flowers to be found in the fields, 
swamps and woods, and which it is wished should be trans- 
planted to the garden, should be taken up and treated as 
directed in a former number. 

Tuberous-Rooted Flowering-Plants of various kinds, such 
as pxonias, spirma, flag irises, winter aconite, &c., &c., may 
now be propagated by slippings, or parting their roots. The 
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$ latter should have its roots planted in small clusters; for 
} small solitary flowers, scattered about the borders, ere 
} scarcely seen at a distance; but when these, with snow- 
3 drops, crocuses, and dwarf Persian irises, are alternately 
§ planted in clusters, the effect is very fine, as they are nearly 
of the same size, and flower about the same time. 

All kinds of Bulbs that do not do well with being kept 
long out of the ground, should now be planted, if possible, 
for althongh these roots may be kept up much longer if pre- 
served from the air, in dry sand, saw dust, dry chaff or the 
like, yet they would not flower near so well next season as 
if planted in due time. . 

Common tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, &c., may now be 
planted in the borders in small clumps of four or five in a 
place, covering the roots about four inches deep if the soil 
be dry and light; if stiff and heavy, three inches will be 
sufficient; but the latter kind of soil should not be chosen 
for this purpose if possible: where the borders are naturally 
inclined to clay, proper earth should be brought and holes 
made in the spots where you intend planting about a foot in 
$ diameter, and at least the same in depth, which fill with the 
good soil and plant the roots therein, covering as above. 

Van Thol and other early tulips may now be planted ina 
warm soil and exposure for an early spring bloom. 

Plants in the House.—In the Eastern states, between the 
fifteenth ani latter end of this month, according to local 
situations, the nights will be getting cold, and consequently 
N the tenderer kinds of green-house plants must be housed 
$ before they change their color by too much cold, leaving the 
$ hardy kinds out as long as there is no danger of their being 
$ attacked by frost. 

In the middle and other states where frosts do not fre- 
quently appear before the middle of October, the plants are 
} to be taken care of as directed in the preceding months; 
N observing to decrease the usual supply of water in propor- 
} tion to the moistness and coldness of the weather, for the 
administering of it too copiously when there is not a neces 
sity, would be very injurious. And let it be particularly 
observed, that as soon as the cold nights set in, which may 
be about the middle of this month or sooner, the water must 
be given to the plants in the morning, for if given late in 
the afternoon as in the preceding months, the chill occa- 
sioned by it and the coldness of the nights, would change 
the color of the foliage from a fine green toa yellowish cast, 
whereby much of their beauty would be lost, a3 well as the 
plants themselves in some degree injured. 

If any are in want of larger pots or tubs, they may be 
shifted in the beginning of this month, but on no account 
defer it later, that the plants may have time to strike fresh 
roots before winter. And if, in consequence of a bad state 
of health, any had been planted in the borders, they must, 
early in this month, be taken up and repotted; observing to 
take them up carefally, to trim off the wide extended roots, 
and plant them with the entire balls in the pots or tubs 
destined for their reception; after which give them water 
and place them in some shady, warm situation, till the time 
for housing them. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Eve Sicnt.—Multitudes of men and women have made 
their eyes weak for life, by the too frequent use of the eye 
sight in reading small print and doing fine sewing. In view 
of these things, it is well to observe the following rules in 
the use of the eyes: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew, for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to a bright light. 

Never read ky twilight, x moonlight, or of a very cloudy 
day. 
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Never read or sew directly in front of the light, or win-» The Skeletons of Leaves, dc.—The following is a simple 
dow, or door. $ method of obtaining the skeleton of leaves, flowers, &c. 
It is best to have the light fall from above obliquely over 3 The leaves or flowers are to be placed in a small quantity 
the left shoulder. : of water, until they are completely decomposed. (Warm 
Never sleep so that, on first waking, the eyes shall open 3 $ weather is to be preferred. ) They are then to be taken out 
on the light of a window. : of the water and laid upon a marble slab, or flat surface. 
Do not use the eye sight by light so scant that it requires § 3 Clear water (some recommend it to be boiling) is then 
an effort to discriminate. ; gently poured in a smail stream over them, and thus the 
Too much light creates a glare, and pains and confuses the 3 decayed particles are washed away, leaving behind only a 
sight. The t you are ible of an effort to distin- } series of woody fibres, or sap vessels, which constitute a 
guish, that moment cease, and take a walk or ride. $ beautiful net-work, particularly in small leaves. This opera- 
As the sky is blue and the earth green, it would seem that tion being performed, they should be placed in the sun; and 
the ceiling should be a bluish tinge, and the carpet green, ¢ when dry, they may be fixed with glue or gum on a back- 
and the walls of some mellow tint. $ ground of black velvet, and placed in a glazed frame, or glass 
The moment you are instinctively prompted to rub the : case, as taste may direct. A beginner should commence the 
eyes, that moment cease using them. N experiments with the largest leaves, as with them failure is 
If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, do not 3 less likely than with the more delicate. 
forcibly open them; but apply the saliva with the finger—it ° Clotted Cream.—String four blades of mace on a string, 
is the speediest diluent in the world—then wash your eyes. put them to a gill of new milk, and six spoonfuls of rose- 
and face in warm water. $ water, simmer a few minutes, then by degrees stir this liquor, 
: strained into yolks of two eggs, well beaten, stir the whole 
N into a quart of good cream, set it over the fire and stir till 
ART RECREATIONS. $ hot, but not boiling, then pour it into a deep dish, and let it 
$ stand four and twenty hours; serve it in a cream dish; to 
For Guecian Pantine.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub- ; eat with fruit, some persons prefer it without any taste but 
lish the following fine and desirable engravings, which they é cream, in which case use a quart of new milk, or do it like 
wad by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. ‘ ¢ the Devonshire cream scalded; when done enough, a round 
Courtship of Miles ey of Plate. Price. 3 mark will appear on the surface of the cream, the size of 
splendid thing, by Darley, 14 by 17 $1,50 N the bottom of the pan it is done in, which in the country 


Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14 by 18 1,50 N s they call the ring, and when that is even, remove the pan 
The Farm Yard, 13 by 19 1,50 3 from the fire. 

Age and Infancy, 16 by 22 2,00 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17 1,25 Arrowroot Pudding.—Take two chtenpenntele of arrow- 
Jean D'Arc, 1,00 $ root, and two quarts of fresh milk; mix the arrowroot with 
a Senchany ti - 1,00 > a small portion of the milk, and when the remaining part of 
The Little Bird, 9 by > the milk has boiled, add it to the former, when nearly cold 








Evangeline, (Longfellow.) 1, 2 add the yolks of three eggs, well beaten, three ounces of 
16 1 


Beatrice Cenci, sugar, two ounces of butter, and a little grated nutmeg. 


by 22 r 
wuienne Delia Gouin, (now) by = a 8 Stir the ingredients well together, turn them into a buttered 
These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and } |. 
dish, and bake for a quarter of an hour. 


have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix ; 7 “ 

ech color. They continue to publish new and desirable Snow Punting -—Dissolve half of e ge eed package of 

things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. gelatine (Cox's we Sind the best) in bello pint of water; o86 
Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the } ® pound of ground white sugar, the juice of four lemons, 

sbove, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. and the whites of two eggs. Beat up all till very light and 
Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, : "P°"GY: then pour into a mould. When wanted, turn into 

brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and < * crystal dish, and serve with a custard round it made of 

the yolks of two eggs. 


Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial Sept 2 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. Castor Oil Pomade.—Castor oil, eight ounces; best lard, 
$ four ounces; white wax, four drachms; bergamot, four 


Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian “ 1 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- drachms; oil of lavender, forty drops. Me b@e lard down 
in a pipkin, and on cooling add the castor oil, stirring the 


plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
whole well; then add the bergamot and oil of lavender. 


for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. a “eapreonlng , \ 
Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to = can increase or decrease the above in equal proportions 
at pleasure, 


all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 
one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five § Odoriferous Water—Take essence of ambergris, one 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. ; : drachm; essence of musk, one drachm; essence of bergamot, 
Address, J. E. TILTON & CO, two drachms; oil of cloves, twenty drops; spirits of wine, six 
Dealers In Artist's Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. ounces; orange-flower water, four ounces; distilled water, 
é four ounces. Mix all together, and let them digest for a few 
days, at least a week, frequently shaking; then filter for use, 
An Excellent Gargle for Sore Throat.—Half a pint of rose- 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. $ leaf tea, a wine-glassful of good vinegar, honey enough to 
Fragrant Oil.—Collect a quantity of the leaves of any $ 2 sweeten it, and a very little Cayenne pepper, all weil mixed 
flowers that have an agreeable fragrance; card thin layers $ 3 together, and simmered in a close vessel; gargle the throat 
of cotton, and dip into the finest sweet oil; sprinkle a small ; with a little of it at bed time, or oftener if the throat is very 
quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay first a layer of : sore, 
cotton and then a layer of flowers, until an earthenware} Icing for a Plum Cake.—Take the white of an egg, a 
vessel, or a wide-mouthed glass bottle, is full. Tie the top $ N quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and a teaspoonful of gum 
well over with a bladder, then place the vessel in a southern $ $ dragon, melted. Mix them intoa paste, and lay it on the cake. 
aspect, so that it may have the heat of the sun; and in fifteen ° Lemonade.—Very fine lemonade may be made by slicing 
days, when uncovered, a fragrant oil may be squeezed away ° $ four good lemons, adding four ounces of lump sugar, and 
from the whole mass. one quart of boiling water, Cover up close till cold. 
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Eve's Pudding.—Take six ounces of currants, six ounces 
of bread crumbs, six ounces of sugar, six large apples, chop- 
ped fine, eight eggs, well beaten. Boil them in a mould two 
hours; serve with brandy sauce, or half a pound of sugar, 
half a pint of white wine boiled to a syrup. 

A Plain Pudding.—Six ounces of bread, six ounces of 
currants, six ounces of apples, six ounces of sugar, six ounces 
of suet, six ounces of raisins, stoned and cut fine, six spoon- 
fals of brandy, six eggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil three 
hours. 

Chapped Hands.—Borax, two scruples; glycerine, half an 
ounce: mix in three-quarters of a pint of boiling water, and 
use morning and evening. 

To Kill Flies.—Two drachms of extract of quassia, dissolve 
in half pint of boiling water. Sweeten with a little brown 
sugar, and pour on plates. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Evenina Deess or Pink CraPe With A PurreD 
Sxmt.—The body is in the Grecian style. Trimming of 
black velvet, put on like the order of the garter over the 
left shoulder, and fastening on the right side at the waist. 
On the left side six bows of velvet loop up the upper puffs. 


A bow of black velvet is on the right shoulder. Head-dress, $ 


a wreath of pink roses and bows of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine Dress OF DARK GREEN SILK.—The under } 
skirt is striped with black, and trimmed around the bottom $ 
with a double puffing of silk. The upper is cnt in deep van- 
dykes, and edged with a puffing of silk. A second puffing 
is put on in vandykes about a quarter of a yard above the 
other. Body high and round at the waist, where there isa 
bow and ends of silk. Sleeves of an entirely new style, 
nearly tight to the arm at the lower part, with two full 
puffs at the upper part of the arm. Bonnet of white silk, § 
with a green heron plume on one side. 


Fie. 11.—A PE£ARL COLORED SILK, WITH ONE DEEP FLOUNCE, ; 


which is surmounted by a quilling of silk. Head-dress of 
black lace, tied under the chin. 

Fig. 1v.—MAnqIL1A of a shawl shape, of black silk richly 
embroidered. 

Fie. v.—MANTILIA of an entirely new style. It is made 
of rich black silk, trimmed with gimp and a ruffle of black 
silk. 

Fig. vi.—Sietve ror aN Eveninea Dress, made of white 
tarletan. Two puffs of tarletan and a row of lace are put 
on the edge of the sleeve, which is open nearly to the top. 
This sleeve is put into a deep puff at the shoulder, and is 
ornamented with bows of scarlet velvet ribbon. 

We give also engravings of a Watteau Cap, a new style 
Head-Dress, a black lace Cape, &c. 

General. Remarks.—The season still continues so warm, 
that as yet but little change has appeared in the dresses 
and mantles of our fashionables. As many of the bonnets 
have become shabby from summer use, several of straw 
have been renovated, or even new ones purchased for 
autumn wear. Many of these are of grey or brown straw, 


and are frequently trimmed with dark blue, green, crimson, } 
scarlet or black velvet. Leghorn bonnets are trimmed with : 
rich dark ribbon or flowers; or they may be ornamented N 


with a white or Leghorn-color ostrich feather, when in- 
tended for a superior style of costume. A bonnet of plain § 
white straw, of very fine quality, has been effectively trim- ; 
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side trimming is ornamented with a rose and wheat-ears in 
black and straw-color, Across the forehead there is a ban 
deau of black silk. 

MANTILLAS continue to be made quite large, as will be 
seen by our illustrations, which are in the newest styles. 

Dovusie Skirts and two flounces no longer hold the sway 
which they have done, though even yet many of them are 
worn. Four, five, or any number of narrow flounces may 
be worn, and they sometimes even number ten. These are 
very beautiful if the dress is of a thin material, or even of a 
light quality of silk; but for heavier silks, three or four 
narrow flounces, reaching only to about the knee, are the 
most fashionable and the most appropriate. Sometimes one 
deep flounce is surmounted by two or three narrow ones; 
sometimes the flounces are put on in a waved style around 
the skirt. In fact, the manner of trimming is left very 
much to the taste of the wearer, provided only that the 
narrow flounces preponderate. 

Dresses made high in the neck and fastened in front still 
maintain their sway, but are nearly always made without 
basques, but with a point before and at the back, or else a 
round waist, to be worn with a belt or ribbon. The bodies 
of many of the dresses are now trimmed with bows of rib- 
bon. Sleeves are of every variety of style; but as the eold 
> weather advances, we have no doubt but the tight coat 





: sleeve, cut to fit the arm, will be the most popular for ordi- 

nary wear. Some of the most elegant silks, for dinner 
} dresses, or evening dresses, for elderly ladies, are made of 
S rich antique taffetas, the ground of which is of a bright 
} Indian blue, has a pattern of wheat-ears, embroidered in 
2 straw-color silk. Several beautiful silks of the same kind 
3 are destined for similar dresses. Ono is of silver grey taffety, 
$ embroidered with thistles. Another has a mauve ground, 
2 covered with small violets. One of the most beautiful 
S dresses for the coming season is made of jonquil-colored 
. crape, with very narrow plaited flounces trimmed along the 
~ bottom with small tufts of coreopsis, the same flower being 
also used for the breast and shoulder bouquets as well as 
$ the head-dress. 

For young ladies, evening dresses of worked muslin are 
much in favor. One or two have lately been made with 
double skirts, and they are worn over silk slips of some 
bright hue; as pink, bine, mauve, &c. The corsages are in 
folds, and not unfrequently the Empress scarf is worn with 
a dress of this description. The scarf should be of the same 
color as the slip. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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: Fia. 1.—DRESS FOR A LITTLE Boy OF FOUR OR FIVE YEARS OF 
2 AGE.—It is composed of dark blue cashmere, cut square on 
$ the neck, and ornamented with a row of buttons and band 
$ of velvet. A broad blue ribbon, fringed at the ends, passes 
S over the right shoulder, and is tied at the waist. Short 

sleeves with cambric under-sleeves and skirt. Cap of blue 
$ velvet. 

Fic. 1.—Dress FOR A Boy OF EIGHT YEARS OF AGE.—The 
pantaloons are short and full. The blouse is of black velvet, 
buttons down the front, and is confined at the waist by a 
broad, black belt. Sleeves nearly close to the arm, suffi- 
} ciently short to show the white shirt sleeve, and with a 
S turned-up cuff. Black cloth cap, with a gay plaid band. 

Fic. 11.—Grri’s Dress oF crimson DeLarne.—Coat of 
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med with black velvet and roses. The edge is finished with } S black silk, with a plain, tight body. Very large, loose 
a band of black velvet. The curtain is composed of black S sleeve, with the seam on the outside of the arm and orna- 
silk, and the strings are of black ribbon figured with small § : mented with buttons, and several rows of narrow gimp or 
wheat-ears in straw-color. A strip of the same ribbon as $ $ fringe. 

that which forms the strings, crosses the top of the bonnet. $ We also give a child’s dress, front and back view, with 
On the right side there is a bouquet composed of three full- ; diagrams by which to cut it out. 

blown roses, without leaves, surrounded with black and} There is nothing new in the way of material for children’s 
straw-color wheat-ears, intermingled with grass. The in- ° dresses. 
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THE YOUNG HETR’S RETURN. 


HANDESRCHIBY BORDERS: IN COLORED EMBROIDERY. 
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WALKING DRESS FOR OCTOBER. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS: LADY’S HOME DRESS. 
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} ANOTHER NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 

















